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THAT 


ON 
SEVEN 
MILE 


ORA had read the Psalm, 
and the pupils had just fin- 
ished singing the usual 

songs. “Boys and girls,” she said 
as they were taking up their 
books, “yesterday I received a 
circular from our county. super- 
intendent, announcing that the 
state is offering various prizes to 
the rural schools for the best 
work in several subjects. At first 
I thought there was nothing in 
the contest that we could do, but 
before I got through reading — 
But tell me first, wouldn’t every 
one of you like to let people all 
over the state know that our 
school has a little ambition? 
Shouldn’t you like to win one of 
the prizes and show some of the 
large, well-equipped schools that 
Seven Mile is on the map?” 

The children replied eagerly 
that they should. 

“Well,” continued Nora, “we 
are short of textbooks, and we haven’t 
a library or clay or maps; to com- 
pete for any of the prizes in subjects 
that require those things would be 
foolish, but please listen while I read 
this: ‘To the school making the best 
collection of wild flowérs, a prize of 
twenty-five dollars; the judges will 
take into consideration the number 
and beauty of varieties, neatness of 
mounting and artistic arrangement.’ 
I don’t believe there are more beau- 
tiful wild flowers anywhere in the 
state than there are on Seven Mile. 
And if we cannot win first prize, per- 
haps we can win second prize, which 
is ten dollars. At least we can send 
in a pretty collection and have our 
school represented.” 

“Can I help, Miss Dale?” piped 
Frank. 

“Certainly you may,” Nora replied. 
“That is the beauty of it; you can all 
help. Every morning and evening 
and recess you can gather flowers, 
and I will show you how to press 
them.” 

“What will we do with them after 
they are pressed?” asked Lewis. 

“We will mount them on plain 
paper and: make a book of them,” 
Nora replied. “I will furnish the mu- 
cilage; it will not cost much, and 
since they do not say how the flowers 
shall be arranged we can use our own 
ideas.” 

“There’s a kind of pink flower 
grows up high on the ledges; I’ll get 
some for you,” volunteered George. 





** Do say yes, Miss Dale,’’ 


pleaded Judge Mason, smiling, 
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**s0 that these 


people will spread that banquet ”’ 


“T’ll bring some ferns that 
grow under the boulders close by 
the creek!” cried Irene. 

“Can we bring all kinds—ugly 
ones too?” asked Grace. 

Nora smiled at their enthusi- 
asm. “I’ve been thinking,” she 
replied, “that, since we shall 
get credit for the number of 
varieties, we should gather every kind we can 
find; but of the plainer or ugly ones, as 
Grace calls them, we will mount only a single 
specimen. By doing that we can use several 
flowers on one page of our book, but we will 
take an entire page or more for pretty 
flowers like the columbine.” 

“The columbines are in full bloom right 
now,” said Jennie. “I saw hundreds of them 
in our pasture.” 

Nora nodded. “I should like to have 
some anemones too, but I’m afraid it is too 
late; we always find them as soon as the 
snow melts, as early as March, down in 
the valley.” 

“Maybe I could get some on the north 
slope of Eagle Mountain, Miss Dale,” said 


George. “You know the snow lies there all 
summer.” 

“But it’s a long way over there,” Nora 
objected. 


“Pa wants me to go there Saturday, and I 
can look for them just as well as not,” George 
insisted. 

“T’m glad you all want to help, but remem- 
ber we must not be disappointed if we do not 
win the prize.” 

“Oh, we'll have some fun out of it any- 
way,” said May cheerfully. 

“How shall we press them?” asked Grace. 





“Of course we could buy regu- 
lar flower presses,” replied Nora, 
“but we'll manage to get along 
without such things. We'll take 
some of those magazines my 
mother sent us, and put the flow- 
ers between the leaves; then we 
will put weights on them; a flat- 
iron would do.” 

“T’ll sit on mine,” declared Frank, and 
everyone laughed. 

“Well, let us take our arithmetics now,” 
said Nora. 

Studying the regular lessons, learning pieces 
to speak for the last day of school and press- 
ing flowers made the time pass quickly. The 
flower books entered in the competition had 
to be in the hands of the committee two 
weeks before the end of the term. The older 
pupils vied with one another to obtain the 
largest and most perfect blossoms ; the younger 
ones, however, were more interested in quan- 
tity and fairly bent beneath their burdens 
of Mariposa lilies, lupine, Indian pinks and 
lady’s-slippers. Nora sent home for her old 
botany book and for a quantity of mounting 
paper and paste. At recesses she analyzed some 
blossoms, and soon even Frank and Irene 
were talking wisely of petals, pistils and 
pollen. 

While that work was going on Mr. Cree, 
distributing mail and neighborhood news, 
took care to tell everyone that he was going 
to school on the last day of the term. “I’ve 
got no kids of my own,” he said to Mr. 
Richel, “but when the school children have 
got spunk enough to try to give a little show 
in the old ramshackle schoolhouse—and noth- 
ing to do with—I’m going to encourage ‘em 


“Harbaugh 


Chapter Eight 
“ Big doin’s” at the 
schoolhouse 


by goin’ to hear ’em. Now at Mud 
Spring,” he added, referring to 
the neighboring school district, 
“they've got good desks and 
blackboards, and they furnish 
tablets and even colored pencils; 
and the last day the parents arc 
goin’ and hear their children re- 
cite. You know nothin’ makes a 
kid feel so proud as to have 
grown-ups come and keep still 
while he does his little turn.” 

“Guess that’s so,” remarked Mr. 
Richel reflectively. 

Up and down Seven Mile Mr. 

. Cree sowed the seed. At almost 

every stop on his next trip he ven- 
tured to say something like this: 
“Guess you people ain’t very well 
satisfied with the schoolma’am 
this year, are ye?” 
“Why, what put such an idea 
into your head?” 
“Oh, nothin’,” Mr. Cree would 
reply, squinting reflectively, “only 
some of the kids were sayin’ that not 
one of the parents had visited the 
school this term.” 

“Well, that doesn’t signify anything; 
we just keep putting it off as usual. 
Fact is, I don’t believe any of us have 
visited the school for several years un- 
less it was to straighten out some 
trouble. Miss Dale’s got along fine with 
our children, and we didn’t have to 
interfere.” 

“So that’s it!” Mr. Cree said thought- 
fully. “Well, I didn’t know. I hear that 
over to Mud Spring they’re goin’ to 
have a big feed after the programme’s 
ended on the last day. I reckon that 
that Miss Gibbs they’ve got has done 
better than Miss Dale.” 

“Now I doubt it!” would be the 
quick response. “I never saw a teacher 
take more interest than Miss Dale does, 
and the children all like her. Likely the 
people around Mud Spring are more 
sociable than we here on Seven Mile 
are.” 

“That’s so,” admitted Mr. Cree, “but 
just now I believe the whole Creek’s 
on speakin’ terms again, and it would 
look friendlylike ‘to the teacher and 
would encourage the kids a lot if 
everyone would turn out as they aim 
to do at Mud Spring.” 

Mr. Cree was not astonished when a 
few days later Mr. Richel hailed him 
and said. “Say, we’re goin’ to have big 
doin’s the last day o’ school! Every- 
one’s goin’ to take their dinners. Wy- 
ans are goin’ to furnish ice cream. 
Hoyts will bring lemonade and coffee; 
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everyone’s going to take plenty of something 
good. Seems like everyone’s tickled to go now 
that they’ve thought about it. We all like 
Miss Dale and just as leave she knew it.” 

Nora was astonished at the show of interest 
on the part of the people, and their genuine 
liking for her touched her. Determined to 
please them, she heard the children rehearse 
their simple parts over and over again. 

It was customary for the county superin- 
tendent to visit each school in the county at 
least once during the school year, but so far 
Judge Mason had not been to Seven Mile. He 
had written that pressure of work had pre- 
vented his coming, but that he might be able 
to come later. Now, however, Nora no longer 
expected him; and when the last mail that 
would arrive before the close of school 
brought no word from the state committee 
in regard to the book of wild flowers she 
began to fear that the school would not re- 
ceive even honorable mention. The thought 
made her feel sad, chiefly on account of her 
pupils, who had worked so hard. 

Usually cheerful, she was restless, weary 
and depressed one evening as she was putting 
the classroom in order for the next day. At 
last, sitting down at the rude table that 
served her for a desk, she thought of all the 
things that she had done during the term and 
wondered whether the people on Seven Mile 
were satisfied with her work. She knew that 
the children were fond of her and that all the 
parents seemed to regard her as a friend. Still, 
except for Mrs. Wyan, not one of them had 
ever told her that her work as a teacher 
pleased him. 

Frank, who with three or four others was 
waiting for her, suddenly said, “What you 
looking so sorry about, teacher?” He was a 
quiet, gentle boy, the only one who persisted 
in calling her “teacher.” 

“Was I looking sorry ?” asked Nora, laugh- 
ing in spite of herself. 

“Deed you were, teacher. What were you 
thinking about ?” 

“I was wondering whether I had taught 
you as much as I ought this term,” answered 
Nora honestly. 

“Ho!” cried Frank. “I’ve learned all the 
multiplication table from two times two to 
twelve times twelve and never make a mis- 
take. Pa heard me last night, and I could 
skip around as well as go straight ahead; and 
pa said that was goin’ some and —” 

“T got a letter from my cousin not long 
ago,” interrupted Jennie Hoyt; “she’s in the 
seventh grade in town, and she’s gone to 
school ever since she was six years old, but 
ma said her writing wasn’t as plain as mine. 
She thinks I’ve improved a lot this year.” 

“T know we've all tried,” said Nora and, 
sighing, looked at the dingy surroundings. “I 
wish we could make the room look more 
inviting next Friday,” she said. 

May glanced at the rough walls, chinked 
with mud, at the small windows and at the 
rough benches. “If you can stand it every 
day, Miss Dale, I reckon they can stand it for 
one afternoon,” she remarked. 

“Oh, yes, I suppose they can stand it, but 
since we are entertaining them it would be 
nice to have everything wear a holiday air. 
Now I wonder if we couldn’t bring in some 
spruce boughs and decorate a little bit?” 

“Oh, I’d love to do that!” cried Grace. 

“There’s plenty of green stuff; it won't 
take iong if you will all help,” said Nora. 
“George can cut the branches; the little boys 
can bring lots of kinnikinnick; and all the 
girls can help me put it up. If each will bring 
a few tacks or nails and some string, I will 
borrow a hammer, and we will decorate.” 

“Sure we will,” agreed Frank and Jennie. 

“You're always doing something extra, 
Miss Dale,” observed May. “You just got the 
flower book done and sent it away, and 
you’ve been having us say our pieces and 
practice our songs every day. Now you want 
to decorate.” 

“Yes, and I want you all to help me,” said 
Nora brightly. “We’ll make our room pretty 
for one day anyhow.” 

The children looked dubious, but they con- 
sented to help. On Thursday afternoon and 
evening they lined the rough walls of the 
schoolroom with spruce boughs and trailing 
vines; then they placed festoons of mountain 
asters above each window and hung garlands 
of scarlet cypress from the ceiling. 

“T didn’t believe it could look so pretty!” 
May exclaimed the following morning as they 
were gazing admiringly at their work. 

“Nothing like trying!” Nora reminded her. 
“Now let us hurry with the last touches, for 
I see Mr. Cree’s team at the top of the hill, 
and it is ten o’clock.” 

Half past ten was the hour set for the 
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exercises to begin. Soon others followed Mr. 
Cree. Mrs. Wyan, looking proud and happy 
in a pretty new dress, and Mr. Wyan, some- 
what embarrassed in a new suit, were among 
the first to arrive. The children, all dressed in 
their best, looked important and excited. Nora 
greeted each guest and, seeing that all the 
families were present, was about to call for 
the first number on the programme when to 
her astonishment Judge Mason entered the 
room. 

“Oh, no, I’m not here to make a speech, 
but to listen to them,” he declared when Nora 
invited him to address the gathering. “How- 
ever,” he added, “when the young folks are 
through I will have just a few words to say.” 

He looked round, evidently astonished at 
the number of persons gathered in the small 
building. 

“Quite a blow-out, eh, judge?” said Mr. 
Wyan, who was an old acquaintance. “You 
won’t be sorry you came when you get to 
samplin’ the roast chicken and custard pie 
that’s coming after the show.” 

Judge Mason laughed appreciatively. “You 
have certainly given me good reason to make 
my speech the shortest; I never expected to 
stumble upon such refreshments as those.” 

Everyone was in high good humor as they 
settled themselves to listen to a song by the 
pupils. After the song Frank, red but heroic, 
recited a piece and finished amid hearty 
laughter and handclapping. Each pupil did 
his best, though it is true that some of them 
were nervous. The paper on which Grace’s 
essay was written shook like a wind-tossed 
leaf; Jennie Hoyt forgot all of Nora’s ad- 
monitions and “sang” her recitation, swaying 
her slim body back and forth to the rhythm 
of the verses; Irene Gilette twisted her hands 
into her little white apron and hung her 
head; Tommy Brown had to be prompted 
half a dozen times, though the day before he 
had gone through the piece without a break; 
George’s voice, as he recited Lincoln’s speech, 
ranged from an inaudible murmur to a savage 
boom; and May, who sang a solo, kept her 
eyes steadily on the floor. But what of all 
that? If they had been perfect, they would 
not have been human, and their confusion 
and little mistakes only added to the enjoy- 
ment of the indulgent audience. 

Even Nora, who had often taken part in 
school entertainments and who had held a 
high office in her high-school sorority, felt 
suddenly shy in front of these mature men 
and women, but she bravely made the little 
speech that she had prepared and blushed 
rosily when they applauded her. 

Then Judge Mason stood up. “I’m not 
going to detain you long,” he said, “for my 
horseback ride out here from the station has 
given me an appetite, and one of my good 
friends has hinted at the contents of those 
hampers I saw in the wagons; but I’ve a 
pleasant piece of news to tell you. I’m sure 
you'll all be interested to learn that in the 
state competition, open to rural schools, the 
prize of twenty-five dollars for the best col- 
lection of wild flowers has been awarded to 
the Seven Mile school, and I am authorized 
to present the sum to Miss Dale to use as she 
and her pupils decide.” 

The judge paused, for everyone, led by Mr. 
Cree, was cheering heartily. When they be- 
came quiet he resumed, “I want to say that 
when an inexperienced teacher and a small 
number of pupils working amid the difficul- 
ties that they have here are ambitious enough 
to try to win a prize, and then actually suc- 
ceed in doing it, I think we may well be 
proud of them.” . 

After the ceremonies the children crowded 
round Nora. “Just think, we won the first 
prize!” they exclaimed. 

“You know,” said Nora, “we never really 
thought we could win, but we said that, if we 
did, it would be fine to buy some things for 
the schoolhouse. Do you still feel that way 
about it ?” 

“Sure!” replied Tommy Brown. 

“We'll all do just as you say,” the rest 
assented. 

“Well, it would be splendid to have some 
good maps and a dictionary; they would be 
such a help to you children and to your next 
teacher.” 

John Wyan, who was standing near by, 
overheard the last remark, “‘Your next 
teacher,’” he repeated. “We hope that’ll be 
you, Miss Nora. I want to say that the school 
board offers you the place here and now, and 
while I’m about it I’d better tell you we’ve 
decided to build a good substantial school- 
house before next term and to get a new set 
of books for the youngsters all round. What 
do you say, Miss Dale?” .- 

“O teacher, please say yes!” “We’d rather 


have you than anyone!” Eager young voices 
rose on all sides. 

“Do say yes, Miss Dale,” pleaded Judge 
Mason, smiling, “so that these people will 
spread that banquet; they can’t eat till you 
answer.” 

When Nora said that she would be glad to 
accept the offer they all trooped out under 
the pine trees to enjoy their picnic feast. 

Judge Mason, walking behind with Nora, 
had a quiet word for her. “I see,” he said, 
“that you fully realize what a blessed influ- 
ence a teacher can be in a child’s life; I 
venture to say that not one of these children 
will forget your name while he lives.” 

“Tl never forget one of theirs,” replied 
Nora, smiling though her eyes were misty. 
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“Come on, teacher!” cried Mr. Cree. “We've 
reserved the head of the table for you, for 
you're the queen of this festival.” 

As Nora slipped into the place that he 


‘pointed to some one raised a cheer for the 


Seven Mile school. Then Tommy Brown 
shouted as though he had just thought of 
the words: 
“Miss Nora Dale; she is great, 
‘ The best little teacher in the state! 
Three times three; give them straight 
For the best little teacher in the state!” 


And when all had given the cheers heartily 
Nora was sure that the tribute was the final 
triumph of her happy day, and that she 
should have something very pleasant to relate 
to her mother and to Delia on the morrow. 

THE END. 


WHIRLWIND —="—~ 
AN? HURRICANE 


T was the evening of the third day after 
Philip Cary had arrived at St. Timothy’s 
School; he was now seated at the desk in 

his room, writing his first letter home to his 
mother. “I am trying to keep my room just 
as neat as it was when you left it,” he wrote. 

At that point the door opened, and Philip 
looked up in surprise that anyone should 
enter without knocking. It was another mem. 
ber of the fifth form, Lawrence Enderby, that 
came lounging in and without any invitation 
sank comfortably into the morris chair. 
Enderby was a tall, sandy-haired fellow with 
narrow eyes and a heavy, pouting mouth; his 
manner was both lackadaisical and dom- 
ineering. He opened the book that he had 
brought with him and said, “Iliad, page 35. 
I’ve got a composition to write—no time 
to waste on Greek. You seem to read the 
stuff easily enough, Cary; just run over the 
lesson for me.” 

“Just go and study it yourself,” replied 
Philip crisply. “I’m busy with my own 
affairs.” 

Enderby was shocked out of his lackadai- 
sical manner. He sat forward and blustered 
indignantly. “Don’t you know it’s the busi- 
ness of a new kid to help a fellow who does 
him the favor to ask him for help?” 

“Tt isn’t this new kid’s business, you can 
tell the world,” replied Philip. 

He gave Enderby stare for stare, glare for 
glare; moreover, though he was not big, he 
was chunky and thickset, and a glance at 
Enderby’s pouting mouth and Philip’s square 
chin would have told anyone who was the 
fighting man. After a few moments Enderby 








‘* Somebody got 
his goat all 
right,’’ said 
Baxter 
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He gave Enderby stare for stare, 
glare for glare 


eased himself out of the chair and moved 
in a disdainful manner toward the door. As 
he opened it he turned to say, “You're about 
the freshest new kid it’s ever been my mis- 
fortune to see.” 

“Misfortune is right,” said Philip. “And 
if there’s anything fresher than to walk into 
a man’s room without knocking, I don’t 
know it.” 

Enderby did not reply, but in order to be 
as annoying as possible he left Philip’s door 
wide open. 

Philip got up and closed it and then went 
back to his letter writing. After he had fin- 
ished with it he took up his copy of the 
Iliad and opened to page 35. The lesson was 
not hard; in the course of three quarters of 
an hour Philip had worked it out satisfac- 
torily. After meditating for a few moments, 
he rose and with the book in hand walked 
mg the hall and knocked on Enderby’s 

oor. 

“Come in!” shouted Enderby and then 
when Philip had made his appearance, “Why, 
look who’s here!” he ejaculated in a voice 
in which surprise and condescension were 
equally expressed. 

“T’ve finished the Greek, and I’d just as 
soon help you with yours if you want,” said 
Philip. “We’ve got half an hour before bed- 
time.” 

“Thought better of your freshness, did 
you?” said Enderby. 

“Don’t kid yourself,” replied Philip. “If 
you need help, I’m here to give it; if you 
don’t need it, I know of pleasanter rooms 
than this.” 

“Well, sit down.” Enderby was reduced 
now to a show of cordiality. He even pushed 
a chair forward for his visitor. “Fellows that 
are sharks at Greek and Latin usually like a 
chance to show off what they know; I sup- 
posed you were one of that sort.” 

Philip understood the remark to be a sub- 
stitute for an apology; without comment he 
opened to the lesson and said, “Now what’s 
your trouble?” 

“Nothing except that I haven’t had time to 
do the thing. You translate slowly, and I'll 
catch on all right.” 

“Nothing doing,” replied Philip. “I said 
I’d come to help you, but I haven’t come to 
do your work for you.” 

“Well, hang it all,” exclaimed Enderby with 
exasperation, “what are you going to do?” 

“You start in and try to translate, and I’ll 
help you,” replied Philip. 

Enderby began sulkily to translate, but 
he did not get far. 

“What’s the matter?” Philip asked. 
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“Don’t know the meaning of the words.” 

“Then look them up.” 

“A hot lot of help you are to me!” Enderby 
cried indignantly. 

“All right, if you don’t want me to stay 
and help you, I won’t.” Philip rose as if to go. 

“Oh, sit down, but for Pete’s sake have a 
heart. Well, I’ll look up the words.” 

Under Philip’s tutelage progress with the 
lesson was slow and laborious but thorough. 
When the bell rang, summoning all the boys 
of the dormitory to their own rooms, only 
about half of the passage assigned had been 
covered, but that half Enderby knew pretty 
well. He felt, however, by no means grateful. 
Philip, taking his departure, didn’t care in 
the least how Enderby was feeling or what 
he was thinking. He was glad that he had 
decided to help Enderby, for, even if you 
didn’t care for a fellow, you always felt mean 
if you didn’t answer his appeal for assistance. 

After all, the help that Philip had rendered 
proved of no avail. In the Greek class the 
next morning Mr. Randolph did not call on 
Enderby to recite until near the end of the 
lesson. Enderby rose and, assuming an ex- 
pression of deep earnestness, tried to trans- 
late; but soon words failed him. 

“Unprepared, I see,” said Mr. Randolph. 

“T didn’t get quite as far as this,” admitted 
Enderby. “But I worked hard on this lesson, 
Mr. Randolph, I really did.” 

“No reason why you shouldn’t have com- 
pleted it,” the master replied and with 
ominous gravity made a mark on his record. 
“Sinclair, please go on.” 

Sinclair was one of the best Greek students 
in the class; he translated the passage clearly 
and smoothly. Philip watched him with ad- 
miration; there was a fellow that he had 
thought from the first time he had seen him 
would be worth knowing. Tall, well made 
and with a certain poise of manner and ma- 
turity of expression, Sinclair was an out- 
standing figure in the class; his straight, dark 
hair, dark keen eyes and finely cut chin gave 
him an appearance of distinction. Although 
Philip was not likely to be a hero worshiper, 
he cherished the hope that he might come 
to be on friendly terms with Sinclair, who 
roomed on the same corridor with him and 
who as yet had not deigned to recognize him 
with more than a nod. 

When the recitation hour had ended and 
the class was going out of the room Enderby 
edged up to Philip and said morosely, “If 
you’d only run through the whole lesson for 
me, I wouldn’t have flunked.” 

“T helped you all I could,” Philip answered. 

Enderby turned from him sulkily and 
joined his particular friend, Jim Baxter. 
Philip found himself suddenly walking beside 
Sinclair; wishing to say something pleasant, 
he asked: 

“Have you read Homer before? You seem 
to handle it pretty well.” 

He had no intention of being patronizing, 
but he knew instantly that he had given that 
unfortunate impression, for with an amused 
glance and a distant dignity of manner Sin- 
clair said, “You’re something of a connoisseur 
on Homer?” 

“I had two books of the Iliad at the school 
I went to last year.” 

“I’m not so lucky. I’m just beginning it.” 

They separated at the door of the school- 
room; Philip felt annoyed that Sinclair 
should have thought him a prig, and he was 
disposed now to think that Sinclair was one. 

Meanwhile that was the conception of 
Philip which Enderby was imparting to Jim 
Baxter. “A prig and a mean one at that. 
Came into my room and, instead of really 
helping me, had me grind away on the Greek 
as if he were a master himself. But you stick 
around and you'll see me put something 
over on him.” 

“What are you going to do?” Baxter asked. 

“Tl rough-house his room for him. He’s 
one of these neat kind of prigs, and nothing 
will make him so crazy as to be rough- 
housed.” 

Baxter giggled. To have inside knowledge 
of plots and to be a spectator of the trouble 
that ensued always gave him keen enjoyment. 
“All right; I'll stick around,” he said. “When 
are you going to pull off this coup?” 

“This afternoon, if I get a chance. You 
stick around.” 

In the half-hour intermission between 
morning study and luncheon Philip Cary and 
Joe Gibson, who was also a new boy, were 
sitting in Philip’s room, talking over their 
experiences and impressions. They did not 
notice that the transom above the door into 
the corridor was open, and they were free 
and unsparing in their comments on various 
fellows. 

“Clare Sinclair,” said Gibson after a while. 
“What do you make of him?” 
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‘*What do you mean by tearing my room to pieces>?’’ he demanded 


“Come off!” said Philip. “‘That’s not really 
his name!” 

“Yes, it is,’ declared Gibson. 

“Clare Sinclair! Clare Sinclair! How 
flossy!” exclaimed Philip, amused by the 
sound of the syllables. 

There was a knock on the door. “Come in!” 
cried Philip, and Clare Sinclair stood un- 
smilingly before him. 

“T advise you not to get fresh with me or 
my name,” said Sinclair. “I’m likely to come 
in after you sometime, and if I do you'll 
think a whirlwind has passed through.” 

Philip stared and then laughed. “I didn’t 
know you were listening,” he said. 

“I was passing, not listening,” Sinclair 
corrected him sharply. “If you choose to 
talk in a voice for the whole dormitory to 
hear, I can’t help hearing.” 

He closed the door, and as the sound of his 
footsteps receded Philip said to Gibson, “You 
asked me what I think of him. Well, I think 
he’s a big stiff with a flossy, ladylike name.” 

Gibson waited in awed silence. “I thought 
he’d come charging back,” he remarked 
after a moment. “But maybe he didn’t hear.” 

“Maybe, or maybe he’s just bluff,” said 
Philip. 

After luncheon Gibson and Philip went out 
to play golf. Enderby, from the doorway 
of his room, watched them depart with their 
golf clubs; when he heard the clatter of their 
feet on the stairs he turned to Baxter, who 
also was lying in wait, and said, “Now you'll 
see me get busy.” 

Baxter stood on the threshold of Philip’s 
room while Enderby busied himself within. 
With Enderby “rough-housing” was a ruth- 
less and methodical process. Each bureau 
drawer was emptied of its contents in the 
middle of the floor. The drawers were piled 
one upon another on the bureau. The clothes 
hanging in the closet were thrown upon the 
heap; and then Enderby gathered up arm- 
fuls of clothes from the heap and tossed them 
in all directions. Next he stripped the bed 
of its bedding, which he flung into the closet; 
he pyramided the table and the chairs upon 
the bedstead and, taking the pictures down 
from the walls, piled them on the floor. He 
filled the wastebasket and the washbasin with 
books and with some trouble hung Philip’s 
shoes on the walls in place of the pictures. 
Baxter applauded that stroke. “The room is 
one awful mess,” he said. 

“Tt will give him something to do. And 
maybe he will flunk a lesson or two to- 
morrow,” replied Enderby. “Don’t give me 
away, Jim.” 

“TI won’t. You'll probably give yourself 
away, you'll be so keen to see how he takes it.” 

“T’'ll be mighty careful. But of course we’ve 
got to see the fun when he comes in. He’s 
gone to play golf, so he won’t be back for a 
couple of hours anyway. If we get back to 
your room, Jim, by four o’clock we’ll be in 
time to see what happens.” 

“All right,” said Baxter. “Let’s get out and 
play some tennis now.” 

At a little after four o’clock Philip Cary 
and Gibson, having finished their game of 
golf, parted at the entrance to the library, 
where Gibson meant to read for half an 
hour. Philip continued on to the dormitory, 


unaware that his approach was observed from 
the window of Baxter’s room. Likewise was 
he unaware as he walked along the corridor 
to his room that Baxter’s door was ajar and 
that behind it two of his classmates were 
awaiting with joyous excitement a demon- 
stration from him. He opened his door and 
stood aghast. 

He uttered no exclamation to gratify the 
ears of the listeners. But suddenly they heard 
him run along the corridor and pound on a 
door at the farther end. Peering out, they 
had a glimpse of him entering Sinclair’s room. 

“Now what do you make of that, Wat- 
son?” Enderby asked. 

“T think, Holmes, that we had better inves- 
tigate,” Baxter replied. 

They were still in their tennis clothes and 
rubber-soled shoes; they took up their tennis 
rackets and, as if they had just come in 
from outdoors, walked along the corridor. 

“That’s all right, Jim; luck was with you 
today, but I’ll trim you tomorrow,” Enderby 
said in a loud voice as they approached Sin- 
clair’s room. 

“You’re not in my class, old top,” was 
Baxter’s answer. 

Then they stood, silent and amazed, in 
front of Sinclair’s doorway. Within, Philip 
Cary was energetically turning everything 
upside down—administering to Sinclair’s pos- 
sessions treatment similar to that which his 
own had received. He seemed not in the least 
disturbed by the presence of spectators. 

“T say, Cary,” Enderby said at last, “what’s 
the big idea?” 

“I’m just making him a return visit,” 
Philip replied grimly as he spilled the con- 
tents of a bureau drawer on the floor. 

“T don’t blame you if Sinclair rough- 
housed you that way,” commented Baxter. 
“But you’d better skin out pretty soon; he 
may be here any moment.” 

“T don’t care. I'll leave my card for him 
if he doesn’t come before I get through; I 
want him to know who did it.” 

“Do you mean to say you found your 
room in this kind of a state?” asked Enderby. 

“You can look if you like.” Philip crammed 
the mattress into the closet. 

“By George, Jim, that wasn’t at all nice 
of Sinclair, was it?” 

“What the dickens did he want to do it 
to you for?” asked Baxter. 

“Oh, we had words,” replied Philip, con- 
tinuing at his task with unabated energy. 
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“He told me I’d think a whirlwind had 
struck my room, or words to that effect.” 

“Well, I guess there will be something 
doing on this floor when Sinclair comes in,” 
remarked Enderby. “Come along, Jim; let’s 
go to your room.” 

They hastened down the corridor, entered 
Baxter’s room again, closed the door and 
then gave themselves over to mirth that was 
as nearly noiseless as possible; they beat each 
other on the back and, choking with sup- 
pressed laughter, doubled over, murmuriny, 
“O boy!” 

Philip completed his work of devastation; 
then he took a sheet of paper, printed on it 
in large letters: 


No One Gets My Goat With Impunity. He 
Who Sows Whirlwinds Reaps Hurricanes. 

Philip Cary. 
and affixed the notice to Sinclair’s door. Re- 
turning then to his own quarters, he set about 
repairing the ravages that had been com- 
mitted there. 

The dormitory began to echo with the steps 
and voices of fellows returning from the 
athletic field. And presently it resounded with 
an angry shout: “Cary! Where’s that fresh 
kid, Cary!” 

Although Philip heard the cry and knew 
what it portended, he went on working, un- 
moved. Then a fist crashed against the door, 
and the door was flung open. Sinclair stood 
there, and his eyes were snapping with rage; 
yet almost at once, as he regarded the spec- 
tacle, astonishment partly quenched his 
wrath. “What do you mean by tearing my 
room to pieces?” he demanded. 

“What do you mean by doing this to 
mine?” Philip answered. 

Meanwhile a group of highly interested 
spectators, among whom were Enderby and 
Baxter, had gathered behind Sinclair. 

“Why, you poor idiot, I never touched 
your room!” Sinclair cried. “What business 
had you to think I’d play anyone such a 
lower-school trick as this?” 

“You came in at noon and told me you’d 
make my room look as if a whirlwind had 
passed through.” 

“T may have said something like that; you 
needed to be called down for your freshness. 
But I don’t do this kind of cheap trick, and 
what’s more I don’t expect others to do it 
to me.” 

“T’m entirely in the wrong then,” said 
Philip, “and I apologize. I’ll try to put your 
things in order again at once.” 

He stepped briskly out into the corridor 
and started for Sinclair’s room. Entering it, 
he brought out a chair and placed it in the 
doorway. 

“Now,” he said to Sinclair, “you sit down 
and look on. I’ll do the whole job of putting 
things to rights, only you may have to give 
me directions now and then.” He started in 
energetically to restore order. 

Baxter and Enderby read aloud the notice 
that he had affixed to the door, and laughed. 
“Somebody got his goat all right,” said 
Baxter. 

“See the hurricane at work,” said Enderby. 

After a little while Sinclair got out of his 
chair and began to work also. Philip pro- 
tested: “I made this mess; you let me clean 
it up.” 

“That’s all right,” Sinclair said. “I don’t 
mind helping a willing worker.” 

“It certainly is a rotten thing to do to a 
fellow’s room,” Philip remarked. “If ever I 
find out who did it to mine, I’m liable to 
wring his neck.” 

“That would be a rotten thing to do to a 
fellow’s neck,” Sinclair commented dryly. 

Philip laughed. By that time the idle 
lookers-on had wearied of the entertainment 
and had gone; Philip and Sinclair were get- 
ting acquainted with each other. And since 
both of them were working hard, it did not 
take long to restore the room to order. 

“Now I'll give you a hand fixing up your 
room,” said Sinclair. 

That business was more of a task, for 
Enderby had been more thorough in his 
ravages than Philip had been. While they 
were working Enderby came and looked in 
on them. “What do you want to do that for, 
Clare ?” he asked in astonishment. : 

“Everybody ought to help a fellow when 
a skunk has been in his room,” replied Sin- 
clair, who, being familiar with Enderby’s 
character, had his suspicions. “Come in and 
give us a hand.” 

“Sorry; I’ve got to get down to the li- 
brary.” 

Enderby started off; Sinclair stepped to the 
door and called after him, “If you should 
happen to know who did this job, you’d bet- 
ter tell him to keep quiet about it. Cary says 
he’ll wring the fellow’s neck if he finds out.” 
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“Oh, all right; if I hear, I'll let him know,” 
Enderby answered somewhat faintly. 

Among the articles that Sinclair picked up 
was a tennis racket. “Play much tennis?” he 
asked as he examined it. 

“Ves, quite a lot.” 

“So do IJ. I’ll make a date with you for a 
game tomorrow.” 

“Fine.” 

Altogether, though the job of getting set- 
tled all over again was wearisome, Philip did 
not feel sorry that the outrage had been 
committed. It had been the fortunate means 
by which he had arrived at friendly relations 
with Sinclair and by which he had proved 
that Sinclair was really the sort of fellow 
he had first thought him. 

As Baxter was a leaky vessel, most of the 
fellows on the corridor, including Sinclair, 
soon learned that Enderby had conceived and 
executed the “rough-house.” But no one in- 
formed on him to Philip, and by the next aft- 
erncon Enderby had recovered his usual ease 
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of mind. It annoyed him somewhat to see 
Sinclair playing tennis with Philip and to see 
that Philip played very well. He cast so many 
glances over at their game that Baxter, who 
was his opponent, almost beat him. He and 
Baxter finished a few moments after the 
others had left the court; they overtook them 
on the way up to the dormitory, and at once 
Enderby said: “Clare, you and I ought to 
be getting some doubles practice, with the 
doubles championship coming off next week.” 

“Cary and I have just arranged to team up 
together,” Sinclair answered. 

Enderby’s jaw dropped. “Why, but you 
and I played together last year—we were 
runners-up; we ought to win this year. What 
do you mean?” 

“Cary’s game suits mine,” Sinclair re- 
sponded coolly. “You'll have to get some 
other partner.” 

“That’s a nice way to act, I must say! All 
right, I’ll get some one else, and I hope we 
smear you. Jim, I bet you and I could do it.” 


ee THE MISSISSIPPI & 








“I’m willing to try,” said Baxter obligingly. 

He and Enderby practiced together with 
great earnestness for the tournament. The 
thought of Sinclair’s inexcusable perfidy and 
the possibility that the new “kid” might share 
with the traitor the championship of the 
school spurred Enderby to intense effort. In 
the tournament he and Baxter came through 
successfully to the finals, and then they met 
Sinclair and Cary. But, though Enderby 
played as well as either of his opponents, 
Baxter gave him inadequate support; Sin- 
clair and Cary won; 6-3, 6-3, 6-4. 

Enderby shook hands with each of the 
victors, but with no very good grace. As they 
walked away from the field he muttered in 
Sinclair’s ear, “Just the same, Clare, I think 
that your throwing me over for a new part- 
ner was a rotten thing to do.” 

Sinclair grasped his arm in a way that was 
both rough and friendly. “Larry,” he said, 
“you’ve simply got to learn that it doesn’t 
pay to stir up whirlwinds and hurricanes.” 
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OR some persons the Mississippi River is 
a world in itself. All the vicissitudes of 
life—joy and sorrow, work and play, 

and end there, A 
man may begin running the Mississippi as a 
‘mud clerk,” in time become the captain of 

a palatial steamboat and finally the wealthy 

owner of a line of packets. 

The name “mud clerk” originated in the 
old days when it was one of the duties of 
this clerk to go ashore with his staff to 
measure the cords that were piled in the 
wood yards for fueling the steamer. Since 
mud is as essential a constituent of the 
Mississippi as water, he might well seem to be 
a native of both elements, truly amphibian. 

The pilot house is a fine place in which 
to enjoy river scenery and is doubtless a 
storehouse of information, for the pilot 
knows every curve of the bank and every 
ripple of the current. But, although you may 
climb the stairs and take a place on the seat 
that encircles the little glass house, there is 
no open sesame to the fund of knowledge that 
it contains. In some instances there is a 
placard that reads: “Do not talk to the pilot.” 
The advice is unnecessary, for he will not 
reply. 

It is singular to observe the great curve of 
the river, which rises higher in the centre 
than on either side. The circumstance, we 
have been told, is characteristic of deltaic 
rivers; but it is difficult to understand why 
the Mississippi does not overflow its levees 
constantly instead of only during the occa- 
sional floods. The levees, which are some- 
times visible from the deck, suggest great 
confidence on the part of the planters in- 
trenched behind them. You may see a group 
of substantial mansions, a church, a store, 
and perhaps a limousine or a phaéton gayly 
faring along the road—in short, you may see 
the nucleus of a riverside city. Sometimes 
the levee is invisible, since it is a considerable 
distance inland; the low intervening space, 
impossible to protect because of the lay of 
the land, is abandoned to the will of the 
waters in flood times; no crops are ever 
raised on it. 

One of the most prominent officers of the 
river boat is the mate. He is usually a man of 
stalwart build with imperious manners and 
a stern, red face. He directs the roustabouts 
in the heavy labor of loading and unloading. 
They are not attached to the boat as the 
deck hands are, but are vagrants picked up 
at random to serve merely for the trip. All 
are strangers to one another, and they have 
little or no esprit de corps. Occasionally 
differences that arise among them result in 
a serious fracas in which one may be in- 
jured or even killed. 

The mate never looks for insubordination 
from the deck hands and other employees of 
the boat; they are too loyal to one another 
and to the officers to give trouble. They think 
that the captain is the finest man running 
the Mississippi; that the clerks are “the clev 
erest young fellers in the worl’”; that the 
boat is the best steamer of its class afloat; 
that the mate is energetic and “capable for 
true”; and that the fare is “the ch’icest eats 
on the river.” 














Notwithstanding such a spirit of amity, 
the mate’s life is not a path of roses. The 
cotton, a most cumbrous cargo, is difficult 
to handle, exceedingly valuable and con- 
stantly in danger of being damaged. Only the 
most strenuous muscular effort can ship it, 
and skill is required to move it from the high 
banks down the steep timber slide to the 
boiler deck. While the boat is loading the 
mate commands, exhorts, threatens and 
pleads at the top of his great voice. 


SIGHTS AND SOUNDS 


In the middle of the night, while the boat 
is steaming rapidly down the river, with the 
wind blowing its dank breath along the 
guards, with the surge of the water sound- 
ing in the beat of the buckets of the great 
wheels and with the sibilance of the glass 
pendants of the chandeliers shrill in the air, 
you may waken startled as a doleful cry, 
hollow and penetrating and strange, rises 
suddenly. You are sure that something ter- 
rible is about to happen and remember in a 
panic the disregarded life preserver that is 
always placed close at hand. Yet there are no 
running footsteps, no screams, no manifesta- 
tions of fright on the part of other passen- 
gers. Presently the doleful cry rises again and 
echoes dismally along the reaches of the river. 
But this time you hear the words, “Quarter 
less twain,” the leadsman sings out. That is 
reassuring! You realize that the boat has been 
among the shallows and that the leadsman 
is taking soundings lest we go aground on a 
sand bar. ‘Mark twain!” sings out the leads- 
man. The words signify deeper water. Since 
the pilot knows the currents of the Missis- 
sippi as well as he knows the lines in the palm 
of his hand, there is no need to notice further 
the dismal wailings of the leadsman. 

Sometimes quaint entertainers run the 
Mississippi. For the amusement of the pas- 
sengers a sleight-of-hand artist will find rab- 
bits in hats and pigeons in the workbags of 
timorous old ladies, who become more flut- 
tered at the discovery than the poor birds 
themselves. On on2 occasion a gentleman, an 
eccentric old bachelor whose plantation was 
in the neighborhood and whose hospitality 
was almost a mania, invited the entertainer 
to his house. 

The fellow accepted the invitation and re- 
mained there for several weeks; and during 
his visit he instructed his genial host in 
some of the mysteries of his art. Thereafter 
the old gentleman was able to enliven many 
an occasion of festivity by proudly exhibit- 
ing his skill at finding rabbits and birds in 
unexpected places. He became very gay and 
merry in doing it, but never divulged the 
secret. 

Queer passengers sometimes board a Mis- 
sissippi steamboat. One morning a fine deer-. 
hound, all alone, walked soberly down the 
staging to the boiler deck. He remained on 
board several days and behaved, so the cap- 
tain said, “like any other gentleman,” except 
that he did not step up to the office to pay 
his passage. Apparently he thought himself 
rather an important personage, for when 
meals were served he placed himself, sitting 





upright, at the captain’s elbow. Though he 
disdained to beg, he affably ate the good 
food that was offered him. When the packet 
stopped at a small town he staidly walked 
along the staging, though he was eminently 
capable of leaping or of swimming ashore. 
Because he was so fine an animal, the cap- 
tain sent a man to follow him so that he 
should not become lost. His destination was 
the office of a lawyer, who received him as an 
old and valued friend. It seemed that the dog 
belonged to one of the lawyer’s acquaint- 
ances who lived several days’ journey up the 
river and who had once brought the dog 
down with him on a visit. The lawyer had 
greatly pampered the hound on that occa- 
sion, and now the animal evidently wanted to 
be pampered again. The packet proceeded on 
its way. In the days that followed a number 
of steamboats passed; but when the packet 
on which the dog had traveled again stopped 
at the landing on her return trip the dog re- 
appeared, soberly traversed the staging and 
boarded the steamer “like any other gentle- 
man.” Evidently he had waited for that 
special steamboat, but how he distinguished 
it from the others that had passed is not 
clear. The captain said that the dog had read 
the name of the steamer, which was painted 
on the side. For a long time it was a stand- 
ing joke with him to demand delightedly of 
the owner payment for the “gentleman’s pas- 
sage” and to upbraid him for permitting a 
member of his household to “deadhead” the 
company. 


AN ELEPHANT ON BOARD 


Another animal that traveled on the Mis- 
sissippi left a reputation for conduct that was 
less docile and dignified than the deer- 
hound’s. A circus train met with an accident 
as ‘it was about to be ferried across. One 
of the wheels of the elephant’s private car, 
so to speak, broke, and the animal had to 


_be taken out. The rest of the circus cars 


went over on the rails of the ferryboat and 
leit him standing with his attendants on the 
bank. Perhaps he would have given no 
trouble if his special trainer—for he was a 
performing elephant—had not found it nec- 
essary to accompany the caged animals to the 
other side. The elephant, which had a deep 
affection for the man, whimpered like a child 
when the ferryboat returned without him. 
The big animal permitted the other attend- 
ants to lead him upon the low deck; and a 
few minutes later, when it became evident 
that he was not so anxious as he was ill- 
humored, one of the deck hands, thinking to 
reconcile him, gave him a bag of peanuts. 
The elephant whirled the gift out into the 
river as far as he could throw it; then, ob- 
viously regretting his action, he whimpered 
again. Presently he sought to console him- 
self with mischief. He tried to pull up the 
railway track that was laid along the deck 
of the ferryboat; but his attendants forced 
him to leave it undisturbed. There was much 
indignant comment from the boat hands 
and from the skipper, who declared that the 
circus company had no right to send its 
elephant virtually alone on the ferryboat. 
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“What, Roy! Why Roy could travel from 
here to New York by his lone if you would 
give him a through ticket!” exclaimed one of 
the loyal attendants. “You just ought to see 
him waltz.” 

The skipper saw a worse thing than waltz- 
ing. The animal, a very intelligent specimen 
of his intelligent kind, became interested in 
the sounds that issued from one of the wheel- 
houses, which are larger than the wheelhouses 
of ordinary steamboats. As the wheels re- 
volved their buckets smote the water with a 
gushing turmoil like the fall of a cataract. 
Roy laid his trunk upon the structure as if 
he were of a mind to tear the timbers 
and reveal what was so exuberantly noisy 
within. 

The skipper was in a panic. “Stop him! 
Head him off!” he shouted. ‘“‘He’ll send us all 
to the bottom—two hundred feet down just 
here!” 

One of the circus employees ran to the 
prow of the ferryboat. He could barely dis- 


.tinguish the trainer among the groups that 


were standing on the opposite shore. With a 
succession of discordant catcalls he attracted 
the trainer’s attention. The distance was too 
great for the trainer to discern the nature 
of the difficulty, but, being intimately ac- 
quainted with Roy’s infirmity of temper, he 
guessed the cause of the commotion. A pecul- 
iar beguiling whistle came drifting across the 
water. The elephant immediately lost interest 
in the noisy wheel and walked to the prow 
of the craft, where he stood whimpering and 
trumpeting, then listening to the responsive 
whistle. When the ferryboat reached the bank 
he plunged off and, rushing forward to meet 
the trainer, passed his trunk round the man 
and swung him to a seat on the back of his 
neck. From that elevation the trainer was 
able to look down with lofty contempt upon 
the reproaches of the ferryman, who declared 
that he had been running the Mississippi for 
twenty years and had never before suffered 
such an experience. Whereupon the trainer 
retorted that the ferryman had suffered only 
from his own cantankerous spirit, for Roy 
was as gentle as a kitten, and it was a pleas- 
ure to associate with him. Indeed, he had 
the temper of an angel, if it were not a sin 
to say so; and as for intelligence, Roy knew 
more than any man the trainer had ever met! 


KEEPING DISCIPLINE 


Unruly beings on a Mississippi River 
packet are dealt with in a more summary 
manner than animals are. The captain is an 
autocrat, literally the monarch of all he sur- 
veys. A passenger who fails to comply with 
the regulations of the boat is forced not to 
walk the plank as in the old piratical days, but 
to walk the landing stage. Regardless of his 
destination, an offender must leave the boi.t 
at any place that the captain thinks is ap- 
propriate, whether slough, forest or cane- 
brake. The punishment is designed to fit the 
crime and is in accordance with the “wild jus- 
tice” of the Mississippi River. The rules are 
strict in the case of gambling, an offense that 
is more frequent than any other. In the old 
days gambling for high stakes was common 
on the Mississippi steamboats, and fortunes 
were won and lost without causing a ripple 
of astonishment. Now the slightest infringe- 
ment is drastically punished. 

The distinctions of class among craft are 
obvious on the Mississippi. Rafts, flatboats 
and all craft propelled with sweeps seem 
humble in contrast with the glittering white 
packets, which tower in the air and pour 
from their chimneys clouds of black smoke 
that suggest the elaborate machinery of their 
motive power and the completeness of their 
eyuipment. Doubtless the crews of the hum- 
bler craft resent the airs and graces of the 
packets; at any rate they maintain the legend 
that the big boats would run them down if 
they did not speedily clear the way at their 
majestic approach. 

A large dog that used to sit in front of the 
door of the funny little cabin on the deck of 
a flatboat always barked furiously at every 
packet that passed. Evidently in his surly 
clamor he expressed everything that a social- 
ist could urge; yet there was a kindlier side 
to his nature. He was the special guide, phi- 
losopher and friend of a small red-haired 
infant who sat beside him, also looking at the 
packet. Now and then the dog would pause 
in his vociferations and thrusting out a long, 
pink tongue, affectionately lick the head of 
his little charge, whose scanty hair was plas- 
tered tight in spots and stood almost straight 
up elsewhere—a coiffure of doubtful beauty. 
While the little fellow played contentedly 
with the end of a rope he would look up in- 
tently at his canine friend, doubtless admir- 
ing the two great rows of white teeth—he 
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himself had only empty gums—and the four 
strong, nimble paws—his rosy bare feet were 
as yet incapable of walking. He seemed to 
think that the dog was the most delightfully 
endowed personality in the world. The sound 
of a fiddle always came from the boat; a boy 
of twelve or fourteen years sat on a coil of 
rope and sawed away at his instrument, paus- 
ing only to rub the bow with rosin. And 
still the dog barked his resentful fury at the 
big packet, which towered above them. But 
it might seem that the dissatisfaction of the 
socialist was a bit illogical. So long as com- 
fort and affection and mutual admiration and 
music existed on the flatboat, what did it 
matter that the packet was bigger and finer 
and stood higher in the world? 

There is a spirit of great geniality and har- 
mony between the personnel of the steamers 
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DRAWINGS BY ‘ 
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"4 HY don’t you drink your coffee while 
it’s hot, pa?” inquired Mrs. Pevely. 
“You're letting it get stone-cold.” 

With a start Mr. Pevely bestirred himself 
and the coffee. ‘“Ma,” he burst out, ladling 
in three tablespoonfuls of sugar recklessly. 
“T have a chance to buy a car.” 

“Now, Ira —” 

But Nan and Estie and the twins—Beulah 
and Beva—precipitated themselves upon their 
father in wild delight. “A car!” they cried. 
“O dad!” 

“T thought I’d sleep on it, ma, before I told 
you,” Mr. Pevely went on quickly. “It’s a 
bargain if ever there was one. It belongs to a 
painter and paper hanger, and he bought 
himself a new one. It’s a Maryland touring 
car and is in good running order. Not a 
thing’s the matter with it but a little kick in 
the engine. He wanted a hundred and thirty- 
five dollars, but he knocked off ten for quick 
sale, It’s not a bad looker at all. What say, 
ma?” 

“T didn’t say anything,” replied Mrs. Pevely 
meaningly. “Of all the nonsense, owning a 
car when we have scarcely a roof over our 
heads! You know how bad I want a home, 
Ira Pevely.” 

“And you'll get a home,” Mr. Pevely 
assured her. “I’ve always wanted a car, and 
here I’ve got one —” 

“Not yet,” interposed his wife grimly. 

“Mark my words, ma, you'll get your 
home. If a body wants anything bad enough, 
they’ll get it. A Liberty bond and that sev- 
enty-five dollars we’ve got saved will buy the 
car. And then the next thing will be a home.” 

“We ought to buy a home first,” objected 
Mrs. Pevely. “Besides, it takes a lot of money 
to keep a car.” 

“This one won’t take nothin’ scarcely.” Mr. 
Pevely spoke confidently and enthusiastically. 
“It will be the makin’ of us,” he declared. 
“Why, think of the things we can see, ma. 
We'll take fishin’ trips along the river. We'll 
go somewhere every Saturday afternoon. 
We'll carry our suppers to the parks and 
just live in the open. We'll get brown and 
hearty —” 

“I’m hearty enough now,” said Mrs. 
Pevely; but it was apparent that she was 
weakening. 

“Look at the children—nothin’ but shad- 
ders!” Mr. Pevely added quickly. “Cooped 
up here in the city that a way! Ma, it’s a doc- 
tor’s prescription and a vacation and a holi- 
day rolled into one. The jaunts we’ll take! 
We'll drive up to Wellsville and see Cousin 
Orville Porter—start some Saturday after- 
noon —” 

“Hurray! Hurray!” shouted Estie and the 
twins. 

The riotous joy of the younger children 
turned the scales in favor of buying the car. 
Though Mrs, Pevely was dubious, she yielded. 

That evening the people of Cora Street 
Were treated to the unusual sight of the 
Pevelys driving off in splendor in a large red 
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and the riverside population, and the advent 
of a boat is hailed with manifestations of 
pleasure—except indeed in times of high 
water, for then waves from the wheels of a 
passing steamer may dash over the summit 
of a levee and cause a crevasse that would 
inundate half the county. 

A feeling of prosperity and cheerfulness 
pervades the atmosphere aboard a Mississippi 
River steamboat. The officers are genial; the 
servants are eagerly efficient; the passengers 
are agreeable; and sounds of jocund mirth 
and of horseplay come up from the boiler 
deck when there is no work to do. Occa- 
sionally you hear the thrumming of a banjo. 

A custom that now has somewhat fallen 
into disuse was the gathering of the deck 
hands and the roustabouts on the boiler deck 
to sing in chorus when the boat was coming 
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touring car. Even Mrs. Pevely, nodding in the 
direction of envious neighbors, felt the subtle 
joy of being in the class of people who own 
cars. They rolled along majestically to the 
chug, chug of the engine. Mr. Pevely, having 
occasionally driven cars for his company, 
felt thoroughly at home. He drove to various 
shops and bought tools, a jack and an inner 
tube. 

“See what it’s costing already,” said Mrs. 
Pevely after they had run over a chicken 
that the irate owner had declared was worth 
forty-eight cents a pound. 

“Anything’s got an initial cost,” replied Mr. 
Pevely. 

Three blocks farther on the car came to a 
sudden standstill. Mr. Pevely got out and 
cranked in vain; finally he called to a garage 
man across the street. 

“Battery needs recharging,” the mechanic 
said condescendingly. 

“Then do it,” said Mr. Pevely grandly, 
reaching into his pockets. 

“Have to lend you one.” The grimy repre- 
sentative of the Amalgamated Order of Ga- 
rage Profiteers eyed his victim pityingly. 
“You can get yours later.” He lifted the cover 
and with an air of great wisdom probed and 
pried at the engine. 

“What do you think of her?” inquired Mr. 
Pevely. 

“Cost you a hundred and fifty dollars to 
get her overhauled.” 

“How much do I have to pay for the bat- 
tery?” Mr. Pevely asked hastily. 

“Two dollars,” replied the mechanic. 


into port; their resounding melodies would 
fill the air like the tones of some great organ. 
Sometimes the words of their ditties were 
quaint and amusing, as in this one: 

De big blue cat swim up de ribber, 

De buffalo fish swim down. 

De hyster he be mighty shy; 

He stay in his shell, an’ he lock de door, 

Fur de fryin’ pan am hot fur sure, 

De fryin’ pan mighty hot—oho! 

De fryin’ pan mighty hot. 

The lights of the city gleam white in the 
purple dusk like a constellation fallen to earth. 
The pilot’s bell jangles sharply in the midst of 
the melody, and the boat swings to and fro, 
heading for her accustomed place at the 
wharf. Shadowy land craft—automobiles, 
carriages, baggage wagons and motor trucks 
—crowd the bank. The voyage is ended. 
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Mr. Pevely paid the money, and after the 
exchange they drove on in silence. 

“A hundred and fifty did he say, Ira?” 
Mrs. Pevely asked at last. 

“Those garage men,” declared Mr. Pevely 
impressively, “are all alike; they’re robbers. 
One will tell you one thing, and the next 
will tell you just the opposite. That’s all he 
knew about it.” 

Though Mr. Pevely’s confidence in his car 
was still unshaken, he drove home after they 
had gone only a few blocks. “I don’t like to 
drive around after night,” he explained. 

On the following Sunday afternoon they 
drove out again; the car purred along in a 
well-behaved manner, and Mr. Pevely was 
almost maudlin in his pride. “The best engine 
made,” he boasted. 

But at that moment a right-hand tire col- 
lapsed. Mr. Pevely labored perspiringly in the 
hot, dusty road, and Nan stood by with 
the vulcanizing outfit. They had just mended 
the tire when a sudden shower came up. 
The rain beat fiercely against the car and 
thoroughly soaked Mrs. Pevely’s best voile, 
which she had donned specially for the people 
of Cora Street. Estie and the twins wrapped 
themselves in newspapers and lay in the 
bottom of the car. 

Mr. Pevely tried vainly to crank it. “Rain’s 
flooded the generator, I reckon,” he haz- 
arded. “I ought to have covered it.” 

“What are you going to do?” demanded 
Mrs. Pevely tartly. 

“We'll wait awhile,” Mr. Pevely replied 
with his usual optimism, “and when the 
water runs out she’ll start.” 

They waited for an hour, at the expiration 
of which Mrs. Pevely and Estie went to get 
help. They splashed through dark and muddy 
alleys and finally found a man who agreed 
to tow the car. But on their way back they 
spied it coming toward them; another car 
was towing it, and the twins were hanging 
over the sides. “She’s going, ma!” they cried 
as the car passed their mother. 

Mrs. Pevely could only apologize to the 
man she had routed out; then she and Estie 
hurried home. As they mounted the steps, 
wet and bedraggled, she could not help over- 
hearing the remarks from the next porch: 

“Who on earth is that ?” 


**Soon as I can get her running, Aunt Em,’’ replied Mr. Pevely, puffing 
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“Oh, it’s that stuck-up piece next door that 
owns a car. I ‘lowed they’d come home 
walkin’ —” 

Mrs. Pevely’s ire increased as her neighbors 
laughed derisively. She strode into the house 
to find Mr. Pevely and the children round 
a pitcher of ice water. 

“Got a fellow that happened along to 
tow me in,” Mr. Pevely remarked cheerfully 
“Nice sort of a bird; only charged me a 
dollar.” 

“We’ve got so many of ’em to fling at 
birds,” Mrs. Pevely said with bitter sarcasm, 
taking off the younger children’s wet clothing 

“Accidents will happen, ma; we'll live and 
learn. The car’s in good running order —” 

But Mrs. Pevely had stalked upstairs. 

They did not drive out again for a week; 
Mr. Pevely silenced the clamors of the twins 
by saying that they must consider the ex- 
pense of gasoline. “We'll picnic on the river,” 
he assured them, “come Saturday afternoon.” 

On the appointed day they set forth with 
bulging baskets. It was a gay turnout. Mrs 
Pevely decided not to be a wet blanket; the 
children’s delight was contagious. 

“She’s doing fine,” Mr. Pevely said enthu- 
siastically as they purred along one of the 
business streets. “We'll get there in time to 
catch a mess of fish for supper.” 

But he spoke too soon; a car whirred by so 
suddenly as to startle him into stalling the 
engine. Climbing out, he tried again and again 
to crank it, while the traffic policeman glared 
at him and speeding automobiles went out of 
their way to get past him, Mr. Pevely sought 
the aid of a garage man. 

“We might as well eat our supper here,” 
observed Mrs. Pevely with resignation; “it 
seems a garage is as far as we ever get.” 

“What seems to be the trouble?” inquired 
Mr. Pevely anxiously. 

“Something wrong with your generator; it 
runs down your batteries. You ought to take 
her to pieces and find out the trouble.” 

“How much would it cost?” ventured Mr. 
Pevely. 

“Oh, anywhere from five to fifty dollars.” 
The fellow spoke casually. 

“Well, tow us in,” said Mr. Pevely briefly. 

After the car had been towed for a few 
yards the engine started to go of its own 
accord. Mr. Pevely was so overjoyed that he 
laughed and joked as he paid the man a 
dollar for his services. “Nothing wrong with 
that car but a kick in the engine,” Mr. 
Pevely boasted. “Good running order; can't 
believe half they tell you. But I wouldn't 
climb no hills with that generator. We’d best 
eat supper at home —” 

A loud clamor rose from the younger 
Pevelys. “You said we could go to the 
river —” 

“So I did, and so you shall.” Mr. Pevely 
mopped his perspiring brow. “Next Monday's 
the Fourth of July. What say to an all-day 
picnic on the Meramec and to taking alonz 
Uncle Joe and Aunt Em? We'll have the time 
of our lives. I’ll get a man who knows some- 
thing to look over this generator.” 

“Don’t stop at the generator,” said Mrs. 
Pevely. 

Mr. Pevely laughed genially. “Look on the 
bright side, ma. See how she’s goin’ now. I 
wouldn’t be afraid to drive this car clear to 
Florida.” 

“I would,” snapped Mrs. Pevely. 

Nevertheless she was much interested in 
the idea of the outing on the Fourth of July. 
The young Pevelys were in a riotous state of 
anticipation. Uncle Joe and Aunt Em were 
duly invited. Mr. Pevely with rare insight 
bought a new casing and another inner tube; 
and Mrs. Pevely ransacked the ten-cent store 
for bathing suits for the family. 

Since the party was to start early on Mon- 
day morning, Mrs. Pevely, though her con- 
science troubled her, remained home from 
church on Sunday and “baked up” against 
the Pevely appetites. On retiring, Beulah and 
Beva arranged their garments across the foot - 
board in such order that they could jump 
into them almost with a single movement. 
Estie, who was thirteen years old, put up 
her hair in rags; and with the aid of an old 
mourning veil Nan made herself an auto- 
mobile bonnet. 

“O dad, do you think it will ever come 
morning ?” cried the twins for the tenth time 

“Let us live in hopes,” Mr. Pevely replied, 
smiling. That was the Pevely creed, living in 
hopes, and it had earned them the nickname 
in the neighborhood of the “happy-go-lucky 
Pevelys.” 

Notwithstanding her labors on the preced- 
ing day Mrs. Pevely rose before the others on 
Monday morning and baked blueberry turn- 
overs. When the luncheon was finally ready 
no basket would hold it and Mr. Pevely had 
to fetch a large packing box. The twins 
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packed combs and towels and Estie tucked 
in a box of talcum powder. Practical Nan 
wrapped up a chunk of ice and hunted for 
nicked glasses and old spoons. 

At last, with Beulah and Beva perched 
respectively on the packing box and on a 
three-legged stool to make room for Uncle 
Joe and Aunt Em, the Pevelys set forth. The 
car was on its best behavior, and with a 
flourish drew up in front of Uncle Joe’s 
house. Aunt Em, stout and smiling, settled 
herself with a bulging basket on her knees. 

“Great day in the morning,” boomed Uncle 
Joe heartily, climbing in beside Mr. Pevely. 
“What did you have to pay for your car, 
Ira?” 

“A hundred and twenty-five dollars down,” 
replied Mr. Pevely impressively, implying 
that there was much more to be paid in 
monthly installments. 

“My veal loaf came out fine,” chattered 
Aunt Em above the chugging of the engine. 
“What are you stopping for, Ira?” 

“T hope it’s not a flat tire,” cried Nan, 
with swift foreboding. 

“Engine’s gone dead,” said Mr. Pevely. 
“We'll get out and give her a shove or two, 
and she’ll go.” 

They all climbed out and the dwellers along 
the avenue were regaled with the unwonted 
sight of the Pevelys and their guests pushing 
a swerving car downhill. A moment later the 
engine began to chug, and they all clambered 
mn. 

“Saved a dollar that time,” exulted Mr. 
Pevely. “When she gets balky we can do our 
own towing. You’ve got to pacify ’em same 
as you do a woman.” 

Uncle Joe poked his nephew in the ribs 
facetiously. “Ain’t women the —” 

“Vou’ve got a flat tire,” yelled a passing 
motorist. 

Mr. Pevely got out and bent to the task of 
mending it, and the family sought cool places 
along the roadside. It was a bad puncture, 
and he needed Nan and Uncle Joe to help 
him. By the time they had finished they were 
dripping wet with perspiration. Mr. Pevely 
cranked the engine wearily; it refused to 
stir. “‘We’ll push her back down a piece,” he 
said hopefully, “and then run her forward. 
Ready, go!” 

They all shoved. Backward and forward 
they rolled the car, but in vain. With an 
optimism born of previous triumphs Mr. 
Pevely spurred them on. “Once more,” he 
encouraged them. “Give her one more trial.” 
But the last trial proved to be disastrous. 
Aunt Em at the rear tripped over a stone, 
and before she could regain her balance the 
hind wheel ran over her foot. She shrieked 
and fell in the road. “My foot’s broke,” she 
lamented. 

Mr. Pevely examined it anxiously. “I don’t 
think it’s broke,” he said cheerfully. “Sort o’ 
sprained like.” 

“Tt’s liable to be blood poison. Ira Pevely, 
turn that possessed thing round and take me 
home.” 

A cry of disappointment rose from the 
younger children. 

“Well, are you going to do it, or ain’t 
you ?” demanded Aunt Em. 

“Soon as I can get her running, Aunt Em,” 
replied Mr. Pevely, puffing between efforts 
to crank the engine. 

“Better flag somebody and have them tow 
you, dad,” suggested Nan. “There comes some 
one now.” 

It was a young man in a shining roadster; 
but before Mr. Pevely could put up his hand 
to detain him he had whirled by in a cloud of 
dust. 

“Maybe it’s your crank case,” he yelled. 

“Crank case is right,” said Aunt Em 
grimly. 

At last Mr. Pevely succeeded in stopping a 
motorist. “Your batteries are dead,” the man 
said, after obligingly examining the engine. 
“VYou’d better walk back a mile to that ga- 
rage we passed and get four new ones.” 

Mr. Pevely walked the mile. In another 
hour they were homeward bound. After they 
had gone five miles without a mishap Mr. 
Pevely’s spirits rose. “That was all that ailed 
her, the batteries,” he boasted. “The best car 
can’t go on a dead battery. Look at her now 
eating up the road —” i 

“Tt’s that same tire again, dad,” cried Nan 
with calm conviction. 

“Must be the valve’s leaking,” said Mr. 
Pevely. 

Everyone except Aunt Em got out; no one 
spoke; words would have led to an explo- 
sion. 

By stopping at every filling station and 
pumping the tire between stops, they covered 
the next few miles uneventfully. Then when 
hope once more sprang eternal in Mr. 
Pevely’s breast the car stopped short on a 
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sharp incline. Mr. Pevely examined the engine 
nervously. “It can’t be the batteries again,” 
he said. “I’m blessed if I know —” 

Aunt Em, nursing her swollen foot, made 
one brief observation: “ ‘A fool and his money 
are soon parted.’ ” 

“What’s the matter with her?” inquired 
Mr. Pevely of a friendly autoist who had 
obligingly stopped. 

“Spark plug’s no good,” the man said after 
a brief examination. “Three quarters of a 
mile back is a garage —” 

Mr. Pevely was already on his way to it. 
When he returned even Aunt Em was be- 
yond words. 

In the next three miles the car did pretty 
well; even the leaking valve behaved well. 
Mr. Pevely smiled; but within three blocks 
of Uncle Joe’s house they came to a sudden 
standstill. 

“We'll walk those three blocks,” declared 
Aunt Em shortly. “A body’d better hobble on 
one foot than ride in that hearse.” 

“There’s a garage across the street,” said 
Mr. Pevely. “Just wait till I get a man.” 

But Aunt Em was firm, and Mr. Pevely 
and Uncle Joe half led, half carried, her to 
her home. 

Then Mr. Pevely sought the aid of a 
youthful garage man. 

“Carburetor,” the boy said briefly. 

“Ts there any part to that car that ain’t 
been named yet?” inquired Mrs. Pevely with 
fine sarcasm. 

The boy grinned. “You need a new one.” 
He was referring to the carburetor. “Mebbe 
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this one will take you home, and mebbe it 
won’t. I can put in a new one in a couple of 
hours.” 

“We'll risk getting home with the old one,” 
Mr. Pevely decided. 

With much cranking they finally got 
started. “What does he know about it, an 
infant like that?” exclaimed Mr. Pevely. 

“Can’t we stop at a park and eat, dad?” 

“Think of all the lunch!” 

“And it’s the Fourth of July!” 

“Keep still now!” cried Mr. Pevely. “She’s 
not going any too well. Liable to stop on us 
any minute. Whoa —” 

There was a fearful crash, and Mr. Pevely 
found himself spinning down the road. When 
he finally struck the ground he looked round 
dazedly. 

“Hurt much ?” inquired a strange voice. 

“T feel sort of light-headed. Who’s that 
yellin’ ?” 

The stranger helped Mr. Pevely slowly 
along the road to where the car lay, a splin- 
tered wreck. The twins were screaming, and 
Mrs. Pevely, Nan and Estie were extricating 
themselves from the wreckage. A crowd was 
gathering. ; 

“T guess you’re the only one that’s hurt, 
and you’re only shaken up,” said the stranger. 
“Tt’s nothing short of a miracle. You see, I 
ran into you as you swerved round that 
turn.” He led Mr. Pevely aside and spoke 
briskly. ‘“Let’s get this business over before 
we're all taken to the police station. I’m in a 
great hurry; I'll settle with you out of court.” 
He whipped out a bill book. “Let’s see, your 
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car’s a wreck. What make? Oh, I see—it’s a 
Maryland touring car. What’s the damages?” 

Mr. Pevely swallowed hard. “She was in 
good running order,” he asserted slowly. “Not 
a thing wrong with her but—but—a kick 
in the engine.” 

“T see. Could you replace it for—cars are 
cheap now—shall we say for five hundred ?” 

Mr. Pevely was speechless. 

“Tf that suits you—” The stranger peeled 
off ten yellow bills from a huge roll and then 
handed Mr. Pevely a paper on which he had 
scribbled hastily. “Sign here,” he said. “It’s 
just a statement that you won’t take my 
number and prosecute. Thanks. So long.” 
And, climbing into his long gray touring car, 
he was off like a shot. 

Mr. Pevely gazed after him blankly. 

“We're all here,” announced Mrs. Pevely, 
who had counted her family for the- fifth 
time. ‘Thank goodness, we’ve ridden our last 
in that car. When I think —” 

Mr. Pevely held up the bills gloatingly. 
“Five hundred’s not so bad, ma—what? I 
knew I was getting a bargain in that car. 
What did I tell you about getting your 
home? Here’s the first installment —” 

“Tra!” breathed Mrs. Pevely ecstatically. 

“Dad!” cried the younger Pevelys in a 
jubilant chorus. 

Mr. Pevely, beaming, shouldered the box 
of food and led the way to the nearest street 
car. “Plumb smashed,” he said with a regret- 
ful look at the wreck. “And a real car too!” 

“In good running order,” added Mrs. 
Pevely, not without a touch of irony. 
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As the two men, dripping wet, came out of the brush they found the boys sitting 
on the ground beside their prisoner 


Chapter Five. The capture 


ss AKE your hand off that man at once,” 
began the angry farmer. “You let go 
of him, or there will be trouble.” 

“Sorry, stranger, but I am an officer of the 
law, and I can’t let go just yet. Come on up to 
the squire’s house and see what he says when 
he hears the story.” 

“No. You let him go right here and now. 
He is my brother, and I will not let him be 
dragged off at the request of two blackguards 
like these.” 

With crimson faces Ned and Harry started 
forward. 

But the constable waved them back. “My 
name is John Lansing,” he said to the farmer, 
“and I am constable for this township, as 
you may know. I am also deputy sheriff act- 
ing under orders from the sheriff. I arrest this 
man under those orders, and if you try to 
interfere I shall have to prefer charges against 
you.” 

“Little I care about your charges!” the 
farmer cried. “This is my brother, and he has 
told me that these chaps have tried to steal 
his horse several times and that they’ve 
trumped up tales to fool people along the wav 
from St. Cloud. I'll stand by him, and you 
can’t take him to jail while I live.” 


The man in the buckboard had slumped 
down in the seat as if he had collapsed from 
fright, but his eyes were alert, and while he 


“was listening he seemed to be watching for a 


chance to escape. The river was only a short 
distance ahead, and the flat where they had 
stopped was covered with young willows 
and with other small trees. The fellow 
shifted his feet a little and glanced at the 
constable and at the boys to see whether they 
had noticed. But they were intent on the dis- 
cussion, and even when the thief slid a little 
to the left they did not heed him. 

Suddenly there was a quick scramble in 
the wagon, a thud of feet on the ground and 
the thief was running for the nearest clump 
of bushes. Lansing’s hand went to his hip, 
and a big revolver flashed into sight, but the 
farmer leaned far over and, striking quickly 
at the constable’s wrist, sent the revolver 
spinning into a thick bush. There was no time 
to look for it. 

Lansing fairly fell off his horse and struck 
the ground running, but the farmer was al- 
most as quick as he was. Rushing past Ned, 
he stretched out his hands to grasp the coat 
of the running officer, missed and clutched 
again. 

With a whoop Harry kicked his heels into 
his pony’s ribs and, leaning far over the 
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aniinal’s shoulder, started like a flash after 
the two men. In a few jumps he was upon 
them. Letting the reins drop and kicking his 
feet out of the stirrups, he leaned still farther 
from the saddle and then flung himself to the 
shoulders of the farmer just as he reached 
Lansing. Harry’s arm went round -the fel- 
low’s neck; his legs dropped round his waist, 
and they both plunged headlong to the 
ground. 

But the farmer was game; his muscles, 
inured to all kinds of rough work, were 
tough, and he fought hard. Ned came rushing 
up and flung himself from his saddle, but for 
a moment could find no chance to help his 
brother, for the two were rolling over and 
over; Harry was sticking like a leech, and 
the farmer was doing his best to make him 
let go. At last Ned saw his chance and flung 
his body across the flying legs. He received 
a number of kicks and bruises before he was 
able to grasp both legs of the farmer and 
squeeze them together. 

Meanwhile the pounding feet of the thief 
and the sheriff sounded through the brush. The 
men crossed the bend, struck the road again 
and ran down the slope to the river. Lansing 
could see little gleams of water through the 
trees that lined the bank, and he tried his 
best to catch the fellow before he should 
reach the river. But the thief was a strong 
runner and, striking the water several yards 
ahead of Lansing, went into it at full speed. 

The ford was a gravelly bar that crossed 
the river at the widest place for many miles. 
Below the stream narrowed to half the width 
at the bar and deepened to more than eight 
feet. Paddling with his hands, the fleeing man 
plunged on; a spatter of spray and drops 
was flying out behind him like water from a 
small stern-wheel steamer. 

In the middle of the stream Lansing 
spurted, for he knew that if the fugitive 
reached the other shore he could snap his 
fingers at the law, at least the law that he as 
constable represented; for they would then be 
in Dakota where he should have to have 
extradition papers to get his man. Twice 
Lansing reached for an arm as the thief flung 
it back in paddling, and twice he missed. The 
third time his hand closed on the fellow’s 
wrist; the thief screamed as he felt himself 
swung round and pulled backward. 

Though there was despair in the fellow’s 
scream, he did not weakly surrender himself. 
Digging with finger nails, gouging, biting and 
striking, he fought like a cornered animal. 
He clenched with Lansing, and the two went 
down in the shallow water; the current rolled 
them over slowly into the deep water below 
the bar, where they sank to the bottom. 
Lansing stuck his heels into the sand and 
gave a kick that sent them both to the sur- 
face. Still the prisoner fought in a frenzy. 
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Lansing was cool and fought with shrewd- 
ness. Whipping his right hand over the top of 
the water, he struck the other’s chin; the 
fellow’s head went back, and he sank, too 
quickly for Lansing to repeat the blow. 
Under water the thief kicked and wrestled 
to free himself from the officer’s grip, but 
Lansing was not the man to let go of a thing 
that he wanted. 

Down to the bottom again and over and 
over on the stones they fought; then up they 
came to daylight again, and for the little time 
that they could keep their heads above water 
they fought with desperation. Then down 
they went again, only to reappear a few mo- 
ments later. The current was steadily pushing 
them downstream; the banks were drawing 
nearer, and the water was becoming deeper. 
They remained beneath the surface longer 
each time, and Lansing realized that he must 
conquer soon, or both would drown. Shifting 
his grip under water, he managed to get hold 
of the other’s throat, and as they rose again 
he lifted his arm and with all his strength 
struck at the chin. There was no dodging the 
blow, for Lansing’s left hand drew strongly 
in as the right hand shot out. The chuck of 
the wet fist against the wet chin sounded like 
the blow of a cleaver. The man’s head flew 
back; his lower jaw dropped, and his body 
went limp. Lansing turned on his back and, 
holding the head of the horse thief on his 
breast, began weakly to swim back toward 
the Minnesota shore. 

In the road old Chief stood with ears 
pricked forward as he watched the dusty, 
disheveled figures of the two boys and the 
farmer rolling over and over, clutching, strik- 
ing and grunting. Not for an instant had 
Harry let go his hold round the farmer’s 
neck, and in spite of the man’s holding his 
chin stiffly down, he kept working the crook 
of his elbow closer and closer against the fel- 
low’s windpipe. At last the chin yielded, and 
the arm slipped close and tightened. Then the 
end of the fight was only a matter of how 
long the man could struggle without fresh 
air. 

In a few moments the farmer spread both 
hands in token of surrender, and Harry 
loosened his arm a bit. “Put your belt round 
his ankles, Ned. Quick!’ he gasped. 

It took Ned only an instant to adjust the 
belt and pull it tight. Then Harry got his own 
belt off, and with it the boys fastened the 
farmer’s elbows behind his back. 

By that time Lansing had pulled his man 
ashore and, panting for breath, was sitting 
on a rock, waiting for the fellow to revive. He 
opened his eyes at last, and some time later 
the constable made him rise and walk with 
him to the road where they had left the 
horses and boys. As the two men, dripping 
wet, came out of the brush they found the 
boys sitting on the ground beside their pris- 
oner. But though they had bested him in the 
struggle, he was not subdued; his eyes fairly 
glittered, and his jaw was hard set. As he 
saw his brother come out of the brush with 
handcuffs shining on his wrists he dropped 
his head back on the ground and groaned. 

‘The thief slouched over beside him and 
spoke in a sullen voice: “Might as well take 
it cool, Tom. They’ve got the goods on me, 
and fussing can’t change it. It means another 
stretch in Still, and I had just as soon be 
there as be hazed around by Bent Judd.” 

“You’ve been running with that scoundrel 
again? Is it true that this is not your horse ?” 

“Yes, I’m guilty. All that stuff I told you 
is nothing but lies. Might as well own up and 
have it over with.” 

The farmer’s head dropped back again 
from the strained position in which he 
had been holding it, and slow tears forced 
their way between his cyelids. With a quick 
movement Ned stepped forward and, slipping 
the belts off, left him free. The man made 
no movement to get up, but rolled over on his 
breast and buried his face in his arms. 

At a word from Lansing Ned turned the 
stallion, and Harry went to fetch the ponies. 
After a short search Lansing found his re- 
volver. Then he put the horse thief into the 
buckboard, which Ned was to drive. The 
rest mounted and, leading Ned’s pony, rode 
along behind. 

They had not gone far when the farmer 
rode close to Lansing and put out his hand. 
“I’m sorry I interfered, but—but —” 

Lansing grasped the hand. 

“Forget it, old man,” he said, and his voice 
was hearty and sincere. “I don’t blame you 
a bit, and I shan’t make any complaint. Let’s 
leave all that in the past and try to get the 
present straightened out.” 

At the house of the justice of the peace the 
horse thief told his story. It was a story of 
a weak man played upon by a man of a 
Stronger will till he had served a term in 
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prison for his misdeeds; after he was released 
and had made a new start the same brazen 
villian had exerted his bad influence again 
and by threats had once more started him on 
the downward path. 

The slow pen of the rural justice traced 
the words of the confession; he repeated each 
sentence as he wrote it. At last the confession 
was done, and the justice looked up. “This 
is the truth, the whole truth and nothing but 
the truth, is it? Very well, sign it right here, 
and you ‘boys witness it. "That’s right. Now 
come in and let’s all have some dinner.” 

After the meal Ned led the others outside 
and showed them the frog that had aided 
materially in tracking the stallion. Then he 
loosed him and let him walk away several 
yards. At Ned’s call ‘the stallion turned and 
walked back till his nose softly touched the 
boy’s cheek. At the word of command he 
shook hands, bowed to the justice, gave what 
Ned called.the “brotherhood grip” by taking 
his hand in his teeth and nodding three times, 
and then at a word stood on his hind legs 
and sent his trumpeting call ringing out over 
the farm. 

“T snum, he’s a well-trained critter! What 
do you ask for him?” 

“Father won’t put a price on him, but he 
refused fifteen hundred dollars at the county 
fair last fall.” 

“H’m, I should say so. That critter’s 
worth two thousand any day. I’ll undertake 
to get it for him within twenty-four hours. 
When are you going to start home with 
him ?” 

“Right away. We will go south to Appleton, 
tLen east by way of Wilmar and Litchfield 
to Howard Lake. I want to send a telegram 
to father as soon as I can get to an office.” 

“Better go east till you strike the Great 
Northern road; you can send your telegram 
from one of the stations there. It’s plain sail- 


ing all the way home; you won't have any | 


trouble. And take the buckboard.” 

The boys left for home that afternoon, and 
by seven o’clock the wire had carried to the 
farm the welcome news of the recovery of the 
stallion. Almost at the same time a mes- 
sage came to Mr. Stevens from the sheriff 
of Hennepin County saying that the man 


who had shipped the black stallion from | 


the station at Clearwater had been caught 
with another man who seemed to be a con- 
federate. The boys had an uneventful and 
tiresome drive home. The roads were muddy 
and hard to travel, and in spots the chuck 
holes were so deep that the wheels sank till 
the axles touched the road. At the end of 
almost a week they drove up the lane to the 
house. Pheebe, looking out of the door and 
seeing them in the buckboard, with the ponies 
following, gave a squeal of joy that seemed 
like the echo of their own feelings. They were 
home at last. 

That night as the family were seated round 
the supper table the boys told of their many 
experiences—of the discomforts and the cha- 
grin of missing Chief by a hairbreadth, of 


losing the trail and finding it again, of the | 


kindness of the farmers and others on their 
way and finally of the capture. Their father 
sat and listened and made few comments, 
but it was easy to see that he was well sat- 
isfied; his boys had shown manly qualities 
that were worth more to him even than the 
horse that he valued so highly. Their mother 
smiled and wept quietly over their troubles, 
only to smile and weep again with joy over 
their triumphs. Phoebe sat with her hands 
clasped while her shining eyes moved from 
one boy to the other; her pride in them was 
so manifest that Vergil teased her about it. 

Then the father told of his trip to Min- 
neapolis in response to the sheriff’s message, 
which had come at almost the same time as 
their own. He had found that the man who 
claimed the black stallion corresponded to 
the description the boys had sent of the 
leader of the horse thieves. His companion 
was the discharged hired man. “I believe that 
man was nothing but a spy for the gang,” 
said Mr. Stevens. “He just went round work- 
ing on farms and got all the information he 
could and then passed it on to the rest, who 
did the actual stealing.” 

At the trial of the man whom the boys had 
caught with Chief he said that he had been 
but a cat’s-paw for a large gang of thieves, 
and he offered to turn state’s evidence against 
them. Later when the others were arraigned 
he told his story. The result was that, whereas 
they were sentenced, he was granted proba- 
tion, and the loyal brother got permission to 
take him to Oregon. 

The sons and daughters of Winnebago 
Chief still rank as the best stock in Wright 
County, and the Stevens family tell many 
stories of his great intelligence and his kindly 
disposition. THE END. 
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FACT AND COMMENT 


THE MAN WHO BOASTS of a victory is 
rarely a man who will blush for a defeat. 


The Spider spreads her Web, but Webs 
are Things 

Not feared by Flies that rightly use 
their Wings. 


DO YOU WANT to know what men believe? 
Then do not listen to what they say, but 
watch what they do. 


THE MOST STRIKING REVIVALS of in- 
dustry are in building, which is now 199 per 
cent of normal, and in the production of 
lumber, which is 112 per cent. 


TAKING AND KEEPING the nose prints of 
cows is a new idea. It has been discovered 
that like human fingerprints the lines on a 
cow’s nose are personal to her and to her 
alone, and will serve to identify her beyond 
mistake. 


OIL AND GAS wells on leased government 
lands are beginning to earn some respectable 
royalties for the government. During May 
the total was $551,021. As yet the oil wells on 
government land are few, but prospecting and 
drilling are actively going on. 


OF ALL THE HARD, fine-grained woods the 
eucalyptus is -said to grow most rapidly. 
Seedlings have been known to grow six inches 
in a day, and one tree in California attained 
a height of one hundred and twenty-five feet 
and a diameter of thirty-six inches in nine 
years. 


A LITTLE MECHANISM named a “‘tele- 
chronometer” measures the amount of time 
that a person spends in using the telephone. 
It registers only at the instrument of the per- 
son who calls. In a Western city where the 
meter has been tried it not only quickened 
service but reduced the telephone bills of the 
subscribers. Moreover, eavesdropping on a 
party line where the contrivance is in use 
costs money. 


“DO YOU WANT your daughter to marry a 
farmer ?” asked a mid-Western journal of 7000 
farmers’ wives in all parts of the country. 
Less than six per cent of the number answered 
“no,” and many of the 6580 who voted “yes” 
pointed out that modern appliances, social 
betterments and the automobile have relieved 
the farmer’s wife of most of the drudgery of 
housework. One writer said, “The woman 
who is a drudge on a farm will be a drudge 
wherever you put her.” 


SOME ONE is always advertising alluring 
property in a distant state. The prospective 
purchaser of land wonders whether it is not 
worth his while to make the long trip to in- 
vestigate and wishes that he could get trust- 
worthy information about the region in 
which the land is situated. The Weather Bu- 
reau of the United States Department of 
Agriculture is ready to answer specific ques- 
tions and also publishes detailed descriptions 
of one hundred and six different regions of 
continental United States. 


A NEW SOLAR COOKER consists of a par- 
abolic mirror that focuses the rays of the sun 
on a tube filled with mineral oil. The tube 
connects with an iron reservoir in which are 
the baking ovens. The circulation of the 
heated oil produces a high temperature in the 
ovens and maintains it for several hours, even 
after the sun has gone down or is hidden by 
clouds. Last summer a field party from the 
Smithsonian Institution did all their cooking 
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with the apparatus, and this year at Mount 
Wilson a representative of the Smithsonian 
is trying to perfect the contrivance. 


ov 


SHIP SUBSIDIES 


NE of the policies in which the present 
O Administration is deeply interested is 

the proposed subsidy to the American 
merchant marine. That policy has many 
friends outside the Administration, and also 
many enemies. Perhaps the enemies are even 
more numerous than the friends. It is worth 
while to review briefly the arguments for 
and against a subsidy. 

Those who believe in it say that no great 
commercial nation, such as the United States 
has come to be, has ever held its own in the 
world unless it could control through its own 
shipping the export and import trade by 
which it thrived. In time of peace such a 
country is dependent on the good will and 
fair dealing of alien merchants; in time of war 
it may be unable to carry on its most neces- 
sary trade. 

In the days when ship timber was cheap and 
the scale of wages was low, the United States 
did control its trade. Nearly ninety per cent 
of the goods that came or went from our 
shores came or went in-American bottoms. 
But we can no longer build or run ships so 
cheaply as our rivals. The cost of labor, both 
in yard and on shipboard, makes most ship 
owning unprofitable. Government operation 
has been proved to be wasteful and extrava- 
gant. If persisted in, it would lay on the back 
of the nation a tax far heavier than any sub- 
sidy. If we are to have American ships, the 
government must help them to face competi- 
tion. And why, since we pass tariff bills that 
give frank protection to the mill owner, the 
miner, the farmer and the craftsman, should 
we not help the shipowner too? Even the free 
trader, who opposes all government bounty, 
admits that a subsidy is the least objection- 
able form that bounty can take; for the tax- 
payer knows exactly what he pays and to 
whom he pays it, whereas protective duties 
are so obscure in their working that no one 
knows exactly who profits by them or to what 
extent. Without a subsidy the merchant 
marine we built up during the war will grad- 
ually rust away in idleness. With it we can 
keep at home much of the money that is 
spent on ocean carriage. We can have a 
strong naval reserve in time of war; we can 
have a flourishing shipping industry to give 
employment to American citizens who love 
the sea. 

So argue the friends of the subsidy. The 
opponents do not like the idea of paying gov- 
ernment money directly to men engaged in 
any industry. To do it means that money 
taken by taxation from one citizen is paid to 
another to help him in his business. The very 
directness of the transaction, which some 
persons think of as a recommendation, is to 
other persons the strongest of objections. 
They say truly enough that such a policy is a 
constant temptation to corruption, and they 
fear that sooner or later there would be gross 
corruption of public men by eager seekers 
after subsidies. They do not think that it 
matters much who carries our imports or our 
exports and prefer to have that work per- 
formed by whoever can do it cheapest. They 


do not believe that the carrying trade is an’ 


“essential” industry, and they argue that in 
case of war our country could be for all 
necessary purposes self-sustaining. 

Fundamentally, the question is one of pro- 
tection as against free trade; but the forces of 
protection that in other cases are usually 
the stronger are weakened in this case by a 
widespread dislike of the word “subsidy,” 
since in other countries subsidies have gen- 
erally meant favoritism, extravagance and 
corruption. 
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PARTY LOYALTY 


ARTY government implies party loyalty 

and deference to leadership—not neces- 

sarily to that of an individual leader, 
but at least to that of a majority. Yet there 
are many reasonable modifications of the 
duty of implicit loyalty. There are funda- 
mental political issues on which a man who 
differs from his party is justified in oppos- 
ing it; but when he does so he should 
frankly transfer his allegiance to some other 
party. Thereby he releases himself from his 
political obligation and avoids the danger of 
being called a traitor. 

But party platforms cover many matters of 
policy and include some on which the party 
is far from unanimous. Besides the “planks” 
that form the basis of party opinion there are 


others that are evidently put into the plat- 
form for the purpose of winning the support 
of voters who are more deeply interested in 
them than in the fundamentals. Not infre- 
quently such planks are earnestly and openly 
opposed by many members before they are 
made a part of the party creed. In fact there 
is probably no platform of any organization 
that is fully accepted in all its parts by any- 
one who votes the ticket. So the obligation 
of loyalty is not absolute; on minor points 
individual independence is often permissible. 

Nevertheless, the obligation is greater on 
those who have accepted representative office 
from their party than it is on individual con- 
sciences. They are in the position of having 
undertaken to assist in carrying out the an- 
nounced purposes and fulfilling the promises 
of their party. Although they may not be 
morally bound to follow the leaders or to 
obey the decisions of the caucus on every 
question, they cannot expect thersame free- 
dom of action that private citizens have. 
Accepting an election on a party platform 
requires them to subordinate their private 
opinions to the will of the majority unless 
that will offends their conscience. 

Just now many men are violating party 
loyalty. It is not necessary to mention their 
names. There are some in both parties. The 
evil is that they break their obligations not 
merely on minor issues but on matters that 
are politically of the first importance. Those 
who do it forfeit their right to party con- 
sideration if not to the respect of both parties. 
When they no longer represent the opinions 
or carry out the wishes of those who elected 
them they should resign their positions in 
justice to the party that put them into office. 
Party government that no longer means party 
loyalty is political anarchy. 
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MARTYRS OF HOUSEKEEPING 


BVIOUSLY there are many jolly house- 
keepers who are not martyrs at all. 
They go frisking round the world, mak- 

ing merry at all times and in all places except 
near the domestic hearth. They are always 
ready for a dance or a frolic, ready to be gay 
and to make others gay, as if there were not 
a brush or a broom in the world. But look at 
their houses—or perhaps it is as well not to 
look at them. There are unwashed dishes and 
unmade beds and dust in the corners and so 
many things out of place that you begin to 
wonder whether the things ever had any 
places. 

Observing all this, you decide that your 
way will be different. You may not be quite 
so gay; but the broom will be respected. The 
chairs will be in their accustomed spots, the 
floors will be clean, the table will be properly 
set at the proper hours, with neat linen and 
dishes, and food upon it that has been 
thoughtfully prepared and that can be eaten 
with relish—not like the food you and Jim 
had the other day at that giddy Mrs. Jones’s. 
You mean your husband and your children to 
have a home, to know the peace and comfort 
that come from good, careful housekeeping, 
and that can come from nothing else. 

Which is all very well. Only, don’t overdo 
it. Your husband and children will appreciate 
the comfort that comes froma good house- 
keeping and appreciate it keenly. They will 
also appreciate the discomfort that comes 
from seeing you a martyr. You know the 
kind of housekeeper: thin, anxious, fretful, 
restless, unable to come into a room v.ith- 
out setting a chair right, or smoothing a rug, 
or just getting the duster to make the top of 
a table spotless; the kind who are uneasy if 
everyone is not on hand the minute the bell 
rings, who cannot go to bed in peace if a 
single bit of furniture is left awry. 

The worst of it is that even the husband 
and children, for whom all this is nominally 
done, are too likely to be martyrs themselves, 
to feel that the home, instead of being a para- 
dise of unlimited freedom and exquisite re- 
laxation, is a prison of restraint, of perfect 
convenience distorted into the acme of incon- 
venience. And that is a dismal state of things. 
A jolly good-natured disorder, even with a 
little untidiness, is better. 
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PROBLEMS FOR THE COLLEGES 


DUCATION, even though universal 
among the people, will not cure all our 
political ills, but it will cure more of 
them than anything else will; therefore all 
good citizens support every measure to ex- 
tend, improve and popularize schools of all - 
grades from kindergarten to university. 
Below the work of the college the state 
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and the municipal governments assume the 
duty of providing the means for education 
To an increasing extent also public patronage 
supports and controls higher education; but 
by far the greater number of college students 
are in institutions founded, endowed and 
managed by religious sects or private bene- 
factors. The hundreds of such universities and 
colleges are one and all facing problems that 
they must solve if they are to continue effi- 
ciently the work that for two centuries they 
have been doing in supplying the leaders of 
thought and action in the pulpit, at the bar 
and in the government. 

Some of the most serious of their difficul- 
ties arise from a wholesome and promising 
condition of the time. The number of young. 
men who want to go to college is increasing 
at a prodigious rate. It is not necessary here 
to discuss what that means, important though 
it is. The consequences of it are what counts 
Some of the largest institutions have already 
had to announce that they cannot receive all- 
who apply for admission. They have not 
enough dormitory room to accommodate 
them or large enough lecture rooms to hold 
them or teachers enough to give them in- 
struction. 

Many of the smaller colleges have reached, 
or are approaching, the same condition, It is 
inevitable, though unfortunate, that in such 
circumstances many of those who are at- 
tracted to a particular institution by its 
reputation, or by the peculiar facilities that 
it has for giving them the kind of education 
that they want, are forced to go elsewhere. 

That is but one example of the difficulties 
that confront the university and the college, 
and that call especially for increased endow- 
ment funds. It is to our national credit that 
the money has always been forthcoming and 
probably always will be. The government will 
tell us by and by the aggregate that has al- 
ready been contributed. It is a great sum, the 
notable thing about which is the vast number 
of persons who have contributed to it. 

Money helps to solve only a part of the 
problems, but it does help. What some of the 
problems are and how they can be met we 
shall mention hereafter. 
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THE COST OF DISTRIBUTION 


N general it costs more to transport and 
deliver commodities ‘produced in. the 
United States than it costs to produce 

them. Such is the conclusion reached by the 
Congressional Commission of Agricultural 
Inquiry, of which Mr. Anderson of Minnesota 
is the chairman. According to the commission, 
when a man‘buys the food, the clothing, the 
tools or the furniture that he needs, only 
twenty-eight cents of every dollar he spends 
goes to the man who furnishes the raw ma- 
terials, and only about fifteen cents goes to 
the manufacturer. 

To take concrete examples: A dozen oranges 
that cost the purchaser seventy-five cents 
brought the grower twenty-three cents. It 
cost nine cents to pack and sell them and six- 
teen cents to transport them. The wholesaler 
got six cents, and the retailer got the rest. The 
cost of raising and milling the wheat that goes 
into a loaf of bread is little more than thirty 
per cent of the final price of the bread; and 
the baker’s actual expenses, outside his sell- 
ing and distribution costs, amount to about 
twelve per cent more. The raw material of 
a pair of ten-dollar shoes costs $3.85, and 
the cost of manufacture is about $1.83. It 
has recently been declared that» watermelons, 
for which the grower gets from ten to fifteen 
cents apiece, cost the purchaser in New York 
from seventy cents to a dollar and a quarter 

The commission believes that larger plant 
capacity than is needed and excessive com- 
petition, which leads to expensive methods of 
selling, displaying and delivering goods, are to 
blame for much of the large overhead expense 
that keeps the cost of marketing so high. 
Some business men of experience believe that 
the figures of the commission put the ex- 
pense of distribution higher than it really is, 
though few deny that it is higher than it 
should be. 

But the blame is not to be put wholly on 
the manufacturer and the merchant. We 
Americans like to have things attractively 
presented to us and are willing to pay in 
money rather than in trouble. When we can 
get it so we like to have our food pre-cooked 
and put up in neat ornamental packages. We 
prefer to shop in handsomely appointed 
stores and to have our purchases delivered at 
the door from well-kept automobiles. 

Codperative selling and purchasing and 
public markets where producer and consumer 
can meet to mutual advantage have often 
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been suggested as means of bringing down the 
cost of distribution. When they are seriously 
tried they help; but frankness compels the 
admission that they are not often seriously 
tried. We get the kind of service that we want 
—and we pay for it. 


° @ 


COMFORTS YET TO COME 


FTER a lifetime spent in bringing elec- 
A trical power into the service of the 
shop and the household whatever Mr. 
Charles A. Coffin, formerly president of the 
General Electric Company, has to say on that 
subject is worthy of attention. He believes 
of course that we are only entering the 
electrical age, and that we shall eventually do 
all our manufacturing, lighting, traveling, 
cooking and housework by electricity. Indeed 
everyone who is interested in electrical re- 
search believes that. 

But he has something equally interesting 
and less familiar to say about the social effects 
that electric power will produce in the future. 
Electricity, he says, made the great city. 
Without its aid in transportation, lighting and 
manufacturing, such great industrial centres 
as we now have would be impossible. But 
now he believes that electricity is going to 
reverse the process and decentralize com- 
merce and population. Electric power can be 
sent cheaply and efficiently wherever it is 
wanted. The next step in industry, says Mr. 
Coffin, is the small, electrically operated fac- 
tory in the place where raw materials are 
found. That will save transporting both coal 
and materials. People will go back to the 
country because life there is pleasanter and 
more wholesome, and because electricity is 
making it possible to bring to the farms and 
to the villages all the comforts and the cul- 
ture of the cities. 

Our cities have become overgrown and 
hideous. We can soon get all of their advan- 
tages in the country without the inconven- 
ience of crowded street cars, high rents and 
inadequate living quarters, strikes, unem- 
ployment and crime. 

Those are cheerful prognostications; they 
tend to relieve the minds of people who 
have been worrying over the difficult prob- 
lems that our endlessly expanding cities 
present. Any influence that can bring indus- 
trial and rural life closer together and prevent 
our people from separating into two classes 
that understand each other as little as the 
city dweller and the countryman understand 
each other will be welcome. Mr. Coffin is an 
authority on electricity. If he says that elec- 
trical power can be so used as to have that 
effect, he is probably right. The question is 
whether we have intelligence enough so to use 
it; whether in dollars and cents the decentrali- 
zation of industry and population can be seen 
to “pay”; and if not, whether we have sense 
enough to appreciate at their proper value 
the other benefits that would follow it. 
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WHAT TO DO WITH MONEY 
I 


HEN there were not many opportu- 

nities for profitable investment one im- 

portant use of money was to serve as 
a store of value. The man who wanted to 
provide for a rainy day had to store up 
something that would not deteriorate with 
age, and that would always have purchasing 
power when he needed it. If it combined high 
value with small bulk, as gold, silver and 
precious stones combine them, it was easily 
stored, and the owner could carry it round 
easily. Therefore in those times rich men 
owned considerable stocks of the precious 
metals and jewels. There were not many other 
forms in which they could store up riches. 
That is still the case in countries where in- 
dustries have not become established and 
where the forms of durable property have not 
multiplied. 

But in these days in all progressive coun- 
tries there are so many better ways of storing 
up purchasing power that jewels have be- 
come merely articles of personal adornment 
instead of stores of wealth, and money has 
almost ceased to serve as a store of value. 
That means that its sole purpose now is to 
buy things and not to be hoarded. Nowadays 
even saving consists in spending money, but 
it consists in spending it for things that safe- 
guard the owner’s future better than stored- 
up money safeguards it. Even though a man 
deposits his savings in a bank, the bank has to 
find some one who needs to spend money for 
a productive purpose. It lends money to him, 
and he uses it to buy whatever he needs in his 
business, Thus the money remains active and 
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dees not lie idle as a store of value. If, in- 
stead of depositing his savings in a bank, the 
owner himself invests them in a productive 
business, he is clearly keeping money active 
by spending it, and not storing it. Thus there 
are multitudes of ways in which a man can 
provide for a rainy day by investing money 
in some form of productive property. Savings, 
therefore, generally take that form rather 
than the forth of hoarding money or jewels. 

The modern method of saving is vastly 
better than the old way. The man who hides 
away a sum of money is doing nothing for 
the business of the country or its industries. 
The man who spends it is doing something for 
some one else. If he can spend his money in 
such a way as to safeguard his own future 
and at the same time stimulate business, he 
is of course killing two birds with one stone. 

If it is clearly understood that in a modern 
community money is to be spent and not 
hoarded, we may then proceed to consider 
in what ways it can be spent. There are three 
general ways of spending money, though there 
are many varieties of each one. It can be 
spent philanthropically—that is, it can be 
used to buy things for needy people; it can 
be spent for things that give direct and im- 
mediate satisfaction to the spender—in eco- 
nomic language, for articles of consumption; 
or it can be spent for things that yield income 
rather than direct satisfaction to the spender 
—that is, it can be invested in producers’ 
goods, such as farms, factories, shops, ma- 
chinery, tools and other equipment instead 
of being spent for consumers’ goods. These 
different ways will be considered in future 
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CURRENT EVENTS 


HE irreconcilables of the Irish Republican 

party certainly succeeded in forcing the 
situation when they seized the Four Courts, 
the post office and several hotel buildings 
in Dublin and defied the Free State troops 
to dislodge them. There was nothing for 
Collins to do except to accept the challenge, 
and for more than a week Dublin was the 
scene of a distressing succession of bom- 
bardments and street battles, which wrecked 
many buildings in the heart of the town. The 
Republican insurgents, who were inferior 
both in numbers and in arms, were gradually 


before and during the war. They did not 
quite kill him but came unpleasantly near 
doing it. The former Crown Prince Rupprecht 
of Bavaria is now said to be the man on 
whom the imperialists are likely to unite. The 
Hollenzollerns are not popular outside the 
Junker provinces of Prussia, and Rupprecht 
is regarded as a “strong man.” It is a curious 
fact that Rupprecht is the “legitimist” king 
of Great Britain. Had the Stuarts not been 
barred from the throne in 1701 the crown 
would have descended through the female 
line to the Bavarian royal house. The mem- 
bers of the Order of the White Rose—if there 
are any left—recognize Rupprecht as the 
rightful king of England, Scotland and Ire- 
land. e 


HE controversy between the government 

and the Chemical Foundation of New 
York over the German patents seized during 
the war and sold by the Alien Property Cus- 
todian has political as well as economic im- 
plications. The head of the Chemical Founda- 
tion is Mr. Francis P. Garvan, who succeeded 
Mr. Palmer as Alien Property Custodian 
under the Wilson Administration. President 
Harding has flatly charged that the German 
chemical patents were sold to the Foundation 
at much too low a figure, and in the face of 
such an accusation the presence of Mr. Gar- 
van at the head of the Chemical Foundation 


is likely to be regarded by those who credit | 


the accusation as suspicious. The Chemical 
Foundation has already been the subject of 
political controversy ; for it has been accused 
of using its control over the German patents 
to extort extravagant profits in dye stuffs and 
drugs. Mr. Garvan says that the Foundation 
is the victim of propaganda circulated by 
those who are interested in restoring the Ger- 
man monopoly in drugs and dyes; and he 
specifies certain chemical goods that can be 
bought today for one fifth of the pre-war 
price. It is not fair to prejudge the case, 
which seems likely to get a thorough airing. 


e 


HE temper of the Bulgarian ministers has 

been much upset lately by the goings-on 
of General Wrangel, the defeated counter- 
revolutionist from Russia. Wrangel, accom- 
panied by some thirty thousand of his army 
and a larger number of refugees, has been 
living in Bulgaria ever since the Bolsheviki 
expelled him from the Crimea. Under a cer- 
tain amount of pressure from the Entente the 














The Four Courts, Dublin, Ireland 


driven from one stronghold after another. 
Many of them were captured. The loss of life 
was not so large as might have been expected. 
It was officially placed at about sixty, with 
some two hundred wounded. Among the dead 
is the conspicuous Republican leader Charles 
Burgess, or, to use his Gaelic name, Cathal 
Brugha. A number of noncombatants who 
persisted in going out to observe the fighting 
in spite of the obvious danger were shot. There 
were at the same time several outbreaks of 
insurgency in southern Ireland, all of which 
the Free State forces finally quelled. The 
prospect is not encouraging. Although the 
Free State has so far shown itself equal to the 
emergency, there is every reason to expect a 
continuation of guerilla warfare as long as the 
Republicans refuse to accept the verdict of 
the Irish people as expressed at the polls. 


oS 


LL Germany, it appears, is honeycombed 
with monarchist organizations, most of 
which are ready to use murder and terrorism 
to advance their cause. Only a few days after 
Dr. Rathenau was murdered two thugs at- 
tacked Maximilian Harden, the famous editor, 
whose frank criticisms of the imperial gov- 
ernment got him into frequent trouble both 


Bulgarian government has domiciled Wrang- 
el’s former soldiers in its own barracks and 
military camps. Recently Wrangel issued a 
proclamation accusing the Bulgarians of too 
much friendliness for the Bolsheviki and the 
Germans and adding that his Russian sol- 
diers would see the time when they must 
“rally to their standards” and prepare for 
“fratricidal strife.” The Bulgarian government 
replied with a statement that Wrangel’s or- 
ganization was ready to engage in new mil- 
itary adventures, and that the general was 
concerned in a conspiracy to overturn the 
ministry of the peasant party and use Bul- 
garia as a base for a fresh attack on Russia. 
It demanded that Wrangel’s men be instantly 
disarmed. The Inter-Allied Military Control 
has given orders to have it done. 
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JUNIOR SCHOOL 


For Young Boys 
Organized to develop the entire boy. 
Thorough work and graded athletics. 
Prepares for all leading preparatory schools. 
Home care, under House-mother, Head- 
master, and Special Faculty. 


Rate $700 
Senior School prepares for college and scien- 
tific schools. A progressive school with 
years of solid achievement behind it. 
ARCHIBALD V. GALBRAITH, Principal 
Box 0, Easthampton, Mass. 




















TILTON 


In the foothills of the White Mountains. The 
Seminary consists of ten buildings, including large 
gymnasium, new dining-hall and separate dormi- 
tories. Twenty-tive-acre field equipped, for all ath- 
letie events. Unusual opportunity for winter sports. 
Special emphasis on qreoereten for all collegesand 
scientific schools. Courses in Business, Manual 
Training, Music, Home Economies, and for high 
a a graduates. Christian influence. Catalog and 
view! 


Lower School for Young Boys 


pa aan J distinet buildings. Number limited. All 

pavantages of Tilton es or and ath- 
letic fi Supervised study and play. House 
mothers. Separate booklet. Faculty and equipment 
superior to most high-priced schools and endowment 
permits unusually moderate rate. For information 
about either school address 


George L. Plimpton, Principal, 66 School St., Tilton, N. H. 
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; et West Texas Military Academy 
\, yy) R.0.T.C. San Antonio, Texas 30th Year 
wad Affiliated with the University of Texas, West 
- Point, Annapolis and leading institutions of the 
United States. Army officers detailed by War 
/ 
j Football and Baseball. 

: Opens SEPT. 5. Write for new illustrated 
catalogue. J. TOM WILLIAMS, Supt. 

You can complete 

lege and the leading professions. This and thirty-six other practi- 

cal courses are described in our Free Bulletin. Send for it TODAY. 

ERICAN SCHOO 


Department. Uniform equipment issued by 
this simplified High 
Sch 
AM L 
Dept. HC-100, Drexel Ave. & 58th St. CHICA GO} 

















Government. Separate Junior School. Swim- 
in 2 Years 
ool Course at home 


ming Pool. Athletic Field. Champions of 
inside of two years. Meets all requirements for entrance to col- 








If you plan to send your 
children away from home 


for some part of their school life it is 
important that your choice of school or 
college should be made after careful 
deliberation. ae 


The Educational Department of The Youth's 
Companion will gladly send to parents or others 
requesting it the catalogue of any academy, 
seininary, military school, business college, 
art, scientific, music or normal school, college 
or university. Kindly indicate whether you 
have in mind one for boys or girls, and if you 
have any preference as to its location. 


Perry Mason CoMPANY 
BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 











A high grade preparatory school with a moderate tuition. 
E ight buildings. 100 acres. Farm. Separate dormitories for boys ‘and’ iris. N New gymnasium. P’ 
(Guting Club for winter sports. Address CHARLES ALDEN TRACY, Headmaster, Meriden, New 





110th year opens Sept. 13th. High elevation. | 
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THE FOREST CHURCH 


By Miriam Clark Potter 


The forest is so quiet now; 
The trees all silent stand 

With great dim aisles and organ pipes; 
’Tis church time in the land. 


A row of little bushes there 
All trimmed with Sunday dew 
Are whispering, and whispering, 
Like children in a pew. 


And so a mother hemlock tree 
Who hears what they have said 
Bends softly down to frown at them 
And shake her plumy head. 


e¢ 
SALLY SQUASH 


By Nellie Ballou 


T had been a long time since Dora Blake 
I had had a doll. After she broke her china 

doll Lucile she could not have another, for 
money was scarce in the Blake family. 

One morning while she was in the garden 
with her mother she found a long-necked 
summer squash lying on the ground. “What 
a pity that squash broke off!” said Mrs. 
Blake. “There are so few squashes this year.” 

Dora picked it up. “It’s just like a nice fat 
doll,” she said. 

Her mother laughed and told her that she 
might have the squash for her own. “It will 
be better to play with than to cook,” she 
added. 

Dora named it Sally Squash and made 
dresses for it. Sally was lovable, but she was 
not good-looking. Her neck was long, and 
she had a small head with one stiff curl—it 
was really the stem—on the top. Dora had a 
habit of biting the curl just to tease Sally, and 
the more she bit the shorter and more frazzled 
it became. She decided that her child needed 
some new hair. “But where shall I get it?” 
she said: to herself. 

First she tried silk from the ears of corn, 
but whether she chose rich red or golden- 
green silk it was always dry and brown by 
the next day, and at last Dora decided that 
Sally was just as dear to her without any 
hair. 

Then one day she heard her mother say to 
her father, “Yes, if we’re going to have com- 
pany, I shall need it for dinner. It may not be 
ripe enough, but perhaps it will do. Anyhow, 
we'll try it.” 

“Do you want me to get it for you?” 
Dora’s father asked. 

“No, Dora knows where it is, or I can go 
later and get it myself.” 

“QO me!” cried Dora. She put her hands 
over her face. They must be talking about 
Sally ! They were going to ask her to give up 
Sally to be cooked! Clutching Sally tight, she 
ran to the other side of the yard, crawled 
under a big bush and sat very still. 

“T could hide her here in this bush so that 
no one would ever find her,” she thought, 
and for a long time she sat there with her 
doll. At last she said, “You shan’t be cooked, 
my Sally Squash! I will leave you here in 
a crotch of the bush instead.” So she tied 
Sally’s topknot to the bush with long, strong 
grasses. 

Just as Dora had finished she heard her 
mother’s voice calling, “Dora, where are 
you? I want you to get something for me!” 

Dora sat as still as a mouse. Her mother 
called once more, and then there was silence. 

“T’d get anything in the world for her,” 
Dora thought, “except Sally Squash.” 

But after a while the little girl gave a 
sigh. Of course when mother gave Sally 
Squash away she did not know that company 
was coming. And now what trouble she 
must be in! “Anyway, I ought not to hide 
when she calls me,” Dora thought. Then she 
got slowly to her feet. “Sally,” she said, 
“T’m bound to let you go.” 

Holding the doll tight, she scrambled out 
and ran as hard as she could to the house. 
Her mother was moving round in the gar- 
den. With a sob she laid Sally Squash down 
on the kitchen table and went slowly up to 
her room. As she went through the hall her 
mother came in at the back door, and Dora 
turned her face away to hide her tears. 

Two hours later the dinner bell rang. “I 
don’t want any dinner,” Dora said to her- 
self, but she knew she must go to the table. 

Mr. and Mrs. Gray, who were the visitors, 
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There never was a more startled boy 


wondered why Dora looked so sad when 
she greeted them. They didn’t know that as 
she tried to smile she was thinking: “O dear 
me, shall I have to help eat ‘Sally Squash ?” 

Presently she noticed that there was a 
vacant place next to her. That was strange. 
Why should the table have been set for six 
persons, and why was there no chair at the 
vacant place? 

At last Mrs. Blake got up and went out 
of the room. Dora shut her eyes, and her 
heart sank. She heard her mother come 
back. Was she bringing Sally Squash? 

“T would not eat any of her for any- 
thing,” Dora said to herself chokingly. “I 
am not a cannibal.” 

Mrs. Blake came in and again went out, 
and still Dora sat with closed eyes while 
her father and the company talked. But 
all at once she jumped. A chair was being 
pushed up to the table beside her, and — 

“A fine lady dropped in to call on me this 
morning,” her mother was saying. “She has 
consented to eat dessert with us. Allow me 
to present Miss Sally Squash.” 

Dora’s eyes flew open, and the next in- 
stant she cried, “Oh!” There, not in a 
dish at all, but bolt upright in the extra 
chair, was Sally Squash. She had a brand- 
new ribbon round her neck, and her head 
was almost hidden in shining curls. Mr. 
Blake and Mr. Gray were bowing politely, 
and Sally herself looked very proper and 
proud. 

Dora flung her arm joyfully round Sally’s 
long neck. She was too happy to speak. 
“But poor mother!” she thought. 

She glanced toward the end of the table, 
and then gave a little bounce in her chair, 
for in front of her father was a great tray 
filled with slices of red, ripe watermelon. 
And then she remembered that there had 
been one large watermelon left in the gar- 
den. The melon was what her mother had 
been talking about, not Sally Squash. 

“She must have seen me through the 
kitchen window,” thought Dora, “and then 
she knew what was the matter.” 


“Will you have a piece of melon, Miss 
Squash ?” father asked with a smile. 

“T think,” Dora answered happily, “that 
I'd better eat Sally’s dessert for her, please. 
She is rather young for watermelon.” 


o 9 
“CHICKEN PIE” 


By Mary Dell 


OHN, the little son of Horner the baker, 
was very foolish about pies. It seems as 
if a baker’s son would get tired of the 

sight of pies, but it was not so with John. 
He wanted pie for dinner, for supper and 
even for breakfast; he was sad when the des- 
sert was cake or pudding. His cry was al- 
ways, “Pie, more pie!” 

All the rich people in the neighborhood 
ordered their bread and pastry from Horner 
the baker. At certain times of the year his 
bakeshop was overflowing with bread and 
cakes and puddings and pies. One’ morning he 
received a note from 
the lady at the castle 
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SUCH WISDOM! 


Though tiny things, ants must see very 
well; 

They must have been carefully taught how 
to smell; 

Because when my mother makes cookies or 


pie 
They find out about it much sooner than I! 


PMH i MR EAA 8 


what his father had said probably meant 
that the pie was intended for a customer and 
not for the Horner family. “And my mouth 
is just watering for a taste,” John said to 
himself as he sidled up to the table. 

For a long time he stood and stared at the 
pie. The crust was flaky and brown, and in 
the very top there were a dozen small holes. 
“T wonder what kind of a pie it is,” John said. 
He thought awhile. “Not apple or peach or 
cherry,” he concluded, “because no juice has 
stewed out round the rim. And not pumpkin 
pie; it doesn’t smell like that.” 

He turned the matter over in his mind. “I 
know!” he said at last. “It’s chicken pie!” 

All at once it seemed to John that he 
simply must have a piece of chicken pie. No 
other kind of food would satisfy his hunger, 
and no kind of pie but chicken pie. 

He heard his mother say, “Whatever do 
you suppose made her think of such a pie?” 

His father chuckled. “Oh, she wants to sur- 
prise her guests. And she will surprise them 
too.” 

John felt sure they were talking about the 
pie that sat before him. He wanted it more 
than ever now. If any of his father’s good 
things could surprise people so much, it must 
be delicious indeed. 

John circled round and round the table; 
he started to leave the room and then came 
back and circled some more. Then he grew 
so impatient that he began to dance a jig. “I 
mustn’t taste it,” he said. “I mustn’t do that. 
But I must get just a whiff of it anyway.” 

Very carefully he pushed one finger under 
one of the golden-brown scallops at the edge. 
If he could break off just a quarter of an 
inch of the pastry he would set free the de- 
licious smell. But the crust was so rich that 
it was crisp and brittle. All at once a piece as 
big as John’s hand broke off. And then — 

There never was a more startled boy in 
the world, for straight out of the pie came 
flying a flock-of birds. They flew into his face 
and over his head and went circling round 
the room. One after another they came flut- 
tering out from under the crust. “This is a 
dream,” said John. “Just a dream, that’s all.” 

But it wasn’t. The next moment the baker 
came running in. “What do you mean by 
this, Jack, you rascal?” he cried. “You have 
ruined me. I can never catch another lot of 
birds like that. You have ruined me.” 

Well, it wasn’t so bad as that, but it was 
bad enough. The rich lady was much upset 
when she heard what had happened to her 
surprise pie, but she did not order another. 
“For,” she said, “I suppose birds are birds, 
and, though that lot had plenty of air and 
weren’t going to be hurt, still they must have 
disliked to be held under pastry in a pan,” 
which was a very sensible view to take of it. 

As for the birds, they went flying through 
the open door of the bakery and out, out 
into the air, glad and free. 

And as for John—somehow to this day he 
dislikes chicken pie and refuses to eat it. 





on the hill, “Well,” 
he said to himself, 
“this is the strangest 
order I ever had, but 
I shall try to fill it.” 

Three days later 
when little John came 
in from school he 
gave a low whistle, 
for there on a table 
in the dining room sat 
a huge tempting-look- 
ing pie in a shining 
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THE CITY KITTY 


BY 4 CAROLYN WELLS 
re 
A pretty city (\ fi that wore a big blue 
Went away to spend the summer on a farm. 


gentle little owner took 
She never, never came to an 





care of her, and so 
harm. 





tin pan. 

Just then he heard 
his father say to his 
mother, “I shall have 
to set more of my 
stuff in the dining 


room; the shelves of 
the shop are full.” 
John’s face fell; 








But the kitty scampere}, round the farm and tumbled 
in the dirt ~~) N_p, 2 * 

That pretty ci ZN), White as snow. 

Her owner washed her clean again, and so she 
wasir't hurt; 


But you should have seen that big blue rer 
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AUGUST 


Though high is torrid 
August’s bill for ice, 


The bills for light and heat 


show downward curves. 


But will the present 
bank account suffice 


To pay the cost of 
putting up preserves? 


ARTHUR GUITERMAN 








FOOTPRINTS 


HE old minister and I were standing on the 
corner, watching the circus pass through 
the main street of a Southern city. He had 
remarked that in the old days of the Robinson 
shows the big elephant in every circus was called, 
not Jumbo, but Old Bet. 

“Grandfather,” he added reminiscently, “once 
told of a day when he was a boy and the shows 
were passing his house, which was situated on 
one of the main roads. Rain was falling, and Old 
Bet, wandering to one side of the road, stepped 
into a soft place. With a grunt she pulled herself 
from the mire and went on her way, but where 
she had sunk there was the print of her great 
foot. It was a mammoth footprint indeed, and the 
water running down the gutter poured into it. 

“The rain soon became heavier, and the clay 
edges of the footprint began to crumble. The hole 
grew larger. Other rains came, and the hole grew 
larger and larger until there was a great washout 
there by the roadside. Grandfather, who had seen 
the footprint made and who had watched it grow 
from a mere track in the mud to a great hole, 
told the neighbors what had happened. Through 
all that country the washout was called Old Bet’s 
Footprint.” 

We all leave footprints as we go through life. 
None of them are so big as that of Old Bet, and 
none of them are made in the same way. Our 
footprints are the impress that we make on the 
lives of others. We often think no more of that 
impress than Old Bet thought of her footprint 
there beside the road. And as the elephant never 
knew what grew from her footprint, so we may 
never know what grows out of the words and 
actions of our lives. 

Many of our words and deeds are as if made 
in the dust or in the sand; they are soon effaced. 
But many are as if sunk deep into the earth; 
they are the beginning of a change for good or 
for ill in some life—a change that can never be 
measured. Remember, you never meet a human 
being and leave him quite the same. 
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A LABOR OF LOVE 


WAS thinking of my invalid wife when I 

climbed to the roof to straighten some twisted 

shingles. She was sitting on the porch with 
years of helplessness before her, but I was so 
happy that her life had been spared in the rail- 
way accident that the hospital bills and the 
knowledge that our three sons must be deprived 
of the college education we had promised them 
did not cause me the worry that I knew I should 
feel later. 

I stood upon the roof and looked across our 
road, which terminated a mile beyond, and over 
our south meadow to a much-traveled road that 
passed between several farms where men were 
busy with their spring work. I could see two chil- 
dren playing merrily beside one of the houses and 
a woman beating a carpet that swayed heavily in 
the May breeze. A few minutes later I descended 
the ladder and, sitting down in a chair beside my 
wife, stared in astonishment as I suddenly real- 
ized how little she could see; rising ground in the 
south meadow shut off the view that I had en- 
joyed from the roof. I had never given a thought 
to that rise in the ground before. Indeed, for 
years both of us had thought of little except to 
make our farm yield its increase; but now my 
poor wife—she would have time — 

That afternoon I took the boys to the roof and 
from the roof to the porch; and then they too 
understood. Night after night when our day’s 
work was done we would rest ourselves, as we 
told mother, by removing little by little the earth 
from the hillock that obstructed her view; and 
whenever we caught a smile from the patient, 
cheerful woman who was watching us with so 
much interest we forgot our aching muscles. 
Neighbors who called to see how we were getting 
on often “happened” to bring their shovels with 
them, and then we had a merry digging bee to- 
gether. It took us almost all summer to complete 
the work, but when it was done the pleasure that 
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my wife got just from watching the carriages on 
the “other road” repaid us many times for our 
labor. 

To our neighbors it seemed that we had 
achieved a great victory over nature and the 
impossible. And then I began to wonder how 
many things really are impossible. Was a college 
education for our sons impossible? I may have 
spoken of the matter to the agent of our county 
farm bureau who stopped one night when I was 
at work alone in the meadow. When the boys 
joined us a few-minutes later he suggested that 
we show him the farm; and during the next two 
hours we learned from him how to renovate our 
young but neglected orchard, how better to pre- 
pare the soil for certain crops, and why our dairy 
had yielded unsatisfactory returns during the 
past few months. 

Under his wise and constant supervision the 
income from our farm increased year by year; 
and one by one the neighbors followed in our 
footsteps until the entire community was lifted 
to a higher plane of material wealth. 

Our three sons? Herbert is a successful lawyer 
in our capital city. John answered his mother’s 
wish by becoming a minister;_he insists that he 
preached his best sermon from the text, “Every 
mountain and hill shall be made low.”’ Harry has 
returned from college to manage our farm and to 
bring it to an even higher state of productiveness. 
Now that the burden is removed from my shoul- 
ders and the years have begun to deal heavily 
with me I spend many hours by the side of my 
wife, watching the life on the “other road’ and 
meditating on the happiness and prosperity that 
have been ours because we heeded the vision 
that God gave me on that morning in May so 
long ago. 
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NEEDED, AN INTERPRETER 


A LL that I wanted, writes a contributor, was 
a spool of white thread. So, although it 
was my first morning in old Oxford, I set 

forth on my quest. A person should have no diffi- 

culty in a place where his own language is 
spoken. Certainly not! 

Nearing the business district, I stopped a 
bright-faced boy and asked him where I would 
find the nearest dry-goods store. 

“Dry-goods store? Store, ma’am? What now 
would you wish to store?” 

“Shop, I mean,” I said, correcting my mistake 
hastily. “Dry-goods shop.” 

“Dry goods? What would dry goods be, 
ma’am?” 

“Why, cloth, of course, and things of that 
kind. Goods, you know.” 

“Oh, cloth! You would be wanting a draper’s 
shop. Turn to your right at yon corner, and 
there’ll be a draper’s.” 

Thanking him, I went on and entered the 
draper’s shop, which at first glance appeared for 
all the world like a dry-goods store. I asked for 
a spool of white thread. 

“Thread? Very sorry, madam, but this is a 
draper’s, and thread can be had only at a haber- 
dasher’s.” 

“But isn’t a haberdasher a person who deals 
in men’s furnishings?” 

“Not in the least, madam. It is a shop of pins, 
needles, buttons, thread and the like. There is 
one a bit of a way on.” 

I found the haberdasher’s shop, which was 
merely a notion store. Sure of my ground at last, 
I asked a rosy English girl for a spool of white 
thread. She fetched a ladder and climbed to the 
highest shelf, where after some rummaging she 
found a ball of cord! 

“Oh, no,” I protested; “I wanted thread.” 

“Certainly, ma’am; this is thread.” 

“Help!” I almost cried. Then I patiently ex- 
plained: “What I want is—is something with 
which to mend, to sew a shirt waist.” 

“Shirt waist? Shirt waist?” The girl pondered. 

I pointed desperately to the shirt waist that 
I was wearing. 

“Oh, blouse!”’ she cried. “Perhaps what you 
wish is a reel of cotton.” 

Thereupon she produced, joy be, my coveted 
spool of thread! ° 


CHASED BY ORCAS 


XPLORERS in arctic and in antarctic re- 
gions look upon danger to life and limb as 
merely an unpleasant and rather common- 

place circumstance in the day’s work. Mr. Her- 
bert G. Ponting, who was a member of the 
ill-fated Scott expedition to the South Pole, de- 
scribes in Travel an incident that shows how 
insecure the life of man is among the ice floes 
of the far South. 

One morning, he says, I was about to start 
along the edge of the ice with my camera when 
eight killer whales appeared; they were heading 
toward the ice and were blowing loudly. Ever 
since I had first seen some of those wolves of the 
sea off Cape Crozier I had been anxious to get 
photographs of them. The whales dived under 
the ice; so, hastily estimating where they would 
be likely to rise again, I ran toward the spot. 

I had got to within six feet of the edge of the 
ice, which was perhaps a yard thick, when to my 
consternation it heaved violently under my feet 
and split into fragments round me, and the eight 
whales, side by side and almost touching one 


another, burst from under the ice and “blew off” 


steam.” 

The head of one was within two yards of me. 
I saw its nostrils open, and at such close quar- 
ters the release of its pent-up breath was like a 
blast from an air compressor. The noise of the 
eight simultaneous “blows” was terrific, and I 


was enveloped in the warm vapor of the nearest 
spout, which smelled strongly of fish. Fortu- 
nately, the shock sent me backward instead of 
precipitating me into the sea; but to my alarm I 
found myself on a small isolated floe. 

I remember that when the whales struck the 
ice with their backs there was a loud booming 
sound, and that as soon as they were clear of the 
ice they made a tremendous commotion and set 
the floe to rocking so furiously that I had all I 
could do to keep from falling into the water. 
Then they turned, intending deliberately to at- 
tack me. I heard wild shouts from the ship, which 
was within sixty yards: “Look out!” “Run!” 
“Jump, man, jump!” “Run quick!” 

But I could not run; I had all I could do to 
keep my feet as I leaped from piece to piece of 
the rocking ice. Behind me, snorting and blowing 
among the blocks of ice, came the whales! I won- 
dered whether I should be able to reach safety 
before they reached me, and I remember think- 
ing, if they did get me, how unpleasant the first 
bite would feel. I knew that it would not matter 
much about the second. 

The broken floes had already started to drift 
away with the current, and as I reached the frag- 
ment nearest the firm ice I saw that the lead was 
too wide for me to leap. The whales were making 
a horrible noise among the broken ice behind me; 
I stood for a moment, hesitating: More frantic 
shouts of “Jump, man, jump!” reached me from 
my friends. ; 

Just then by good luck the floe on which I was 
standing turned slightly in the current, and the 
distance to the firm ice lessened. I leaped across, 
and I was not a moment too soon, for as I looked 
back I saw a huge black-and-tawny head resting 
on the bit of ice from which I had jumped; the 
little pig eyes were looking to see what had be- 
come of me. The brute opened its jaws wide, and 
I saw the terrible teeth that I had so narrowly 
escaped. 
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HOMESPUN 


HAT intimate and attractive pictures of 

colonial days the word “homespun” calls 

to mind! And what hard but interesting 
labor went into making the cloth that clothed 
our early ancestors! John Burroughs, whose boy- 
hood was spent in the “homespun days,” de- 
scribes in Harper’s Magazine how homespun was 
prepared on his father’s farm. 

In my early youth, he says, our house linen 
and our summer shirts and trousers were made 
from flax that grew on the farm. How vividly I 
remember those pioneer shirts! They dated from 
the stump of the clearing, and indeed bits of the 
stump in the shape of shives were inwoven into 
their texture and made the wearer an unwilling 
penitent for weeks, or until use and the wash- 
board had prevented them from scratching. Peas 
in your shoes are no worse than shives in your 
shirt. But those tow shirts stood by you; if, in 
climbing a tree, you lost your hold and caught 
on a limb, your linen trousers would hold you! 

The history of the stuff from which they were 
made is interesting. It was pulled up by the roots, 
rotted on the ground, broken with a “crackle,” 
flogged with a swingle and then drawn through a 
hatchel—out of that ordeal came the flax. How 
clearly I remember father working with it in the 
bright, sharp March days—breaking it and then 
swingling it with a long wooden swordlike tool 
over the end of an upright board fixed at the base 
in a heavy block. That treatment was to separate 
the brittle fragments of the bark from the fibres 
of the flax. Then in large handfuls he would draw 
the flax through the hatchel, an instrument with 
a score or more of long, sharp iron teeth set into 
a board, row behind row. The hatchel combed out 
the tow and the other worthless material. It was 
a mighty good discipline for the flax; it straight- 
ened its fibres and made it as clear and fine as 
a girl’s tresses. Out of the tow we twisted bag 
strings, flail strings and other strings. With the 
worthless parts we made huge bonfires. 

Mother would mass the flax upon her distaff 
and spin it into threads. Then the flax was spun 
on a quill that ran by means of the foot, and the 
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“‘No—no oysters, lady, only cockles and whelks. 
We only ’as oysters when there’s a R in the month.”” 
“R in the month? And ’ow do you spell Orgust?”’ 
—London Opinion. 
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quills, or spools, that held the thread were used 
in a shuttle when the cloth was being woven. 
The old loom stood in the hogpen chamber, and 
there mother would weave her linen, her rag car- 
pets and her woolen goods. I have quilled for her 
many a time—that is, run the yarn off the reel 
on spools to be used in the shuttle. 
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“HOW ARE YOU, GRANDMAMMA?” 
SAID THE DOG 


OGS are supposed to talk only in stories for 

young children. But Mr. Alexander Graham 

Bell’s Skye terrier—so we learn from an 

article by the inventor in the National Geo- 

graphic Magazine—was an exception to that rule; 
he could say, “How are you, grandmamma?” 

I had, says Mr. Bell, often wondered whether 
there was anything in the mouth of a dog to 
prevent it from speaking, and I began to make 
experiments with an intelligent Skye terrier that 
we possessed. By giving suitable kinds of food I 
soon taught the dog to sit up on his hind legs 
and to growl continuously while I manipulated 
his mouth and to stop growling when I took my 
hands away. Taking his muzzle in my hands, I 
opened and closed the jaws a number of times in 
succession. That act produced the syllables “ma- 
ma-ma-ma.” 

The mouth proved to be too small for me to 
manipulate individual parts of the tongue, .but, 
on pushing upward between the bones of the 
lower jaw near the throat, I found that I could 
completely close the passageway at the back; and 
a succession of pushes resulted in the syllables 
“ga-ga-ga-ga.” 

The simple growl was an approximation of the 
vowel “ah,” and, when followed by a gradual 
constriction and rounding of the labial orifice by 
the hand, it became converted into the diphthong 
“ow.” The dog’s repertoire of sounds finally con- 
sisted of the vowels “ah” and “oo,” the diphthong 
“ow” and the syllables “ma” and “ga.” 

Then we began to form words and sentences of 
those elements, and finally the dog was able to 
say, “Ow-ah-oo-gamama?” which by the exercise 
of a little imagination readily passed for “How 
are you, grandmamma?” 

The terrier took a bread-and-butter interest in 
the experiments and often used to stand on his 
hind legs and try to say the sentence by himself, 
but without the help of hands on his throat he 
was never able to do anything more than growl. 
The fame of the dog soon spread among my 
father’s friends, and people came from far and 
near to hear him talk. 
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THE PERSISTENT AFTER-DINNER 
SPEAKER 


HE after-dinner speaker as we popularly 

think of him is a persistent fellow. He is 

tiresome; he is long-winded; and no matter 
what happens he will have his say. Mr. Chauncey 
M. Depew in his autobiography tells an enter- 
taining story about an after-dinner speaker whose 
persistence is more amusing to read about than it 
was to endure. 

At a great political dinner, Mr. Depew says, I 
sat beside Governor Oglesby of Illinois. He was 
famous as a war governor and as a speaker. 
There were six speakers on the platform, and I 
was one of them. Happily, my turn came early. 
The governor said to me, “How much of the 
gospel can these tenderfeet stand?” 

“Well, governor,” I answered, “there are six 
speakers tonight, and the audience will not aliow 
any one of them to take more than thirty min- 
utes. A speaker who exceeds that amount of time 
will lose his crowd, and, worse than that, the 
eloquent gentlemen who are to follow him and 
who are bursting with impatience to get the floor 
may kill him!” 

“Why,” said the governor, “I don’t see how 
anyone can get started in thirty minutes.” 

“Well,” I cautioned him, “please do not be too 
long.” 

At midnight, when the chairman declared the 
meeting adjourned, the hall was virtually empty, 
and the governor was in the full tide of his 
speech, which evidently would require perhaps 
three hours. He had long ago “lost his crowd.” 

The next morning Senator Foraker of Ohio, 
who was one of the appointed speakers, told me 
that he was just getting into bed when the gov- 
ernor burst into his room and fairly shouted, 
“Foraker, no wonder New York is almost always 
wrong. You saw tonight that it would not listen 
to the truth. Now I want to tell you what I in- 
tended to say.” 

He was shouting with impassioned eloquence 
when the watchman burst into the room and said, 
“Sir, the guests in this hotel will not stand that 
any longer, but, if you must finish your speech, 
I will take you out in the park.” 
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A SPEED CONTEST 


T was during a session of the Superior Court, 

says the Boston Globe, and a case of breach 

of contract was on trial. The plaintiff, a 
voluble Italian, talked as fast as his knowledge 
of English would permit—yes, even faster. 

Looking down at the court stenographer, the 
Italian noticed for the first time that his testi- 
mony was being reduced to writing,—the stenog- 
rapher was trying his best to keep up,—and 
thereupon he began to talk faster than ever. until 
finally he burst forth: “Don’t write-a so fas’; I 
can’t-a keep up with you.” 
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COUGH 


IKE pain, coughing is a protective reaction of 
iB the organism, but, again like pain, it some- 
times persists long after the need for it has 
passed. Even when it is performing a useful 
function it is often distressing and causes much 
discomfort. A cough is an explosive expiratory 
effort that, resisted at first by the closing of the 
larynx, ends noisily when the tension is relaxed. 
As the current of air is released it carries with it 
the mucus or dust or whatever irritating object 
the cough was meant to remove. 

In a simple cold in the throat when the secre- 
tion is loose and not too profuse a light cough 
readily removes it and thus affords relief. But 
nature is not too discriminating, and so any irri- 
tation of the mucous membrane of the air passages 
may excite a cough; in that case we have what 
we call a dry cough, which consists of a number 
of violent explosive efforts that bring up nothing 
and only exhaust the patient. Moreover, a dis- 
turbance in the stomach, in the liver or in other 
parts more or less distant from the larynx may 
send through the nerves a communication that is 
misunderstood at the “central station,” with the 
result that a signal is sent out for a cough. For 
example, a cough is often excited by nasal affec- 
tions, decayed teeth, adenoids or enlarged tonsils, 
congestion or inflammation of the lungs or their 
membranous covering, the pleura, stomach or liver 
trouble, disease of the pelvic organs, or tumors 
in the throat or the chest. 

The treatment of a cough depends upon the 
cause. If a cough is doing good by expelling 
mucus or other secretions in the larynx or in the 
trachea, no attempt should be made to stop it 
unless it becomes unnecessarily violent. When a 
cough is dry, and congestion of the mucous mem- 
brane causes it, remedies should be given to 
promote secretion so that the cough will have 
something to act upon. When a cough is reflex 
the cause must be ascertained and removed. The 
worst thing to do is to doctor with cough mix- 
tures, which often contain powerful habit-forming 


drugs. 
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THE OFF DAY 


T had been one of the days, known to all 

teachers, when a spirit of restlessness and 

stupidity seems to sweep the schoolroom. Of 
course, Miss Bailey said to herself, no human 
being could be expected to teach Emily Harrow 
decimal fractions. But for Ray Farrol and Julie 
Shallop to fail when both of them were as keen 
as razors! And for the whole class to be indiffer- 
ent through history and geography! 

It was of no use to keep the special offenders 
in; if she kept them in she would have to keep 
the whole room, and she did not feel like doing 
that. Her only hope was that the morrow would 
be a better day. 

They were all gone at last. With a quivering 
sigh of weariness Miss Bailey dropped down at 
her desk. She wanted to think things out. Was 
there really a difference in the children? Or was 
she getting old and “stale”? The thought sent a 
stab of fear to her heart. But her supervisor had 
given her special commendation only last month. 
She couldn’t have changed in a month. 

The opening of the door to the schoolroom 
made her turn. And then a terrible sinking feeling 
swept through her. It was just what anyone might 
expect of a day like that; Emily Harrow’s mother 
was coming to take her to task! 

Miss Bailey rose automatically. The visitor 
looked at her half shyly, half eagerly. “Miss 
Bailey, 1 am Emily Harrow’s mother. I have been 
meaning to come to see you for weeks, but we’ve 
had illness. I wanted to thank you—Mr. Harrow 
and I both do—for all you have done for Emily.” 

“TI!” Miss Bailey gasped. 

Emily’s mother smiled, a clear courageous 
smile. “You've been so patient. You see, we know 
that Emily will always have a hard time with 
many studies. And there have been teachers who 
have hurt her so. She isn’t dull in other things, 
only in books. She is really a wonderful little 
housekeeper, to say nothing of being the dearest 
little daughter in the world. That’s why we think 
of her teacher as one of our especial friends. 
Could you come to dinner Friday night?” 

Mrs. Harrow went out in a few minutes. The 
teacher’s discouraged weariness was gone. It was 
a beautiful world with real fathers and mothers 
in it. And tomorrow would be a better day. 
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There's always more fun 
with a KODAK 


First the fun of “‘shooting”’ the scene—and after 
that the pictures. 


Think of the things you would like to photo- 
graph—incidents around the home like the one 
shown above, for example, pictures of your friends, 
your sports, your trips, your pets. And it’s all 
easy with a Kodak or Brownie, as you can see for 
yourself when you look them over at the store. 


Brownies $2.00 up 
Autographic Kodaks $6.50 up 
At your dealer’ s 


Eastman Kodak Com pany, Rochester, N. Y. The Kodak City 















